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WO subjects have engrossed the attention of Congress 
exelusion of almost ¢ 


erything else. The bill to earry out the 


creement of the Interior Department with the Utes was passed 
Senate on Monday by 37 to 16.) This measure was most ve- 
tly resisted by Western Senators who desire to open all 
ble Indian reservations to white ind stry or cupidity, though 


larly enough the two Colorado Senators were found on oppo 


des. It was also opposed on the final vote by Mr. Edmunds, 


perhaps others, on the ground of its uneonstitutionalits 

ringing on the treatv-making power of the exeeutive (though in 

respect it sins in accordance with the Aet of 171 forbidding 
the Indians): 

made it clear that these who supported the bill in th 


making of more * treaties ” with and we 


any 
k he 
of averting a war at this time are likely to be disappointed. 


“agreement” requires the assent of three-fourths of the Utes. 


| one of the difficulties pointed out by Mr. Edmunds is that they 


divided into three separate communities, compelling any one of 
which to budge by foree because outvoted by the remainder would 
seen a great hardship and indeed cruelty. Incidentally, also, he 
showed how doubtful is the power to exempt from State taxation 
With 


unable to suggest a 


= > 


the lands to be granted to the Indians in severalty. no pre- 

dice against the experiment, and apparently 
better way out from the old to the new system, he could not over- 
ome his scruples as to the jegality of the bill. 

The debate in Committee of the Whole on the Army Bill went 
along smoothly in the House until Wednesday week, when Mr. 
Sparks, of Llinois, from the Military Committee, introduced last 
year’s rider forbidding the use of any of the money appropriated to 
subsist, equip, transport, or compensate any portion of the Army in 
the capacity of a police for keeping the peace at the polls ‘at 
election held within any State.” The debate here suddenly stopped, 


any 


for the good reason that the Democrats had resolved to say nothing 
on their part, and were further warned be Mr. Sparks that any one 
of them who violated the agreement ought to be “ shot on the spot.” 
This left the field, such as it was, to the Republicans, who did 
what they could to put their opponents ‘‘on record”; and on 
the whole it is not doubtful that the Democratic policy was short- 
sighted. No Republiran orator, however, had the candor to admit 
that the rider had a real justification in the party tendency to 
nominate Grant at Chicago. He was the last President to use the 


Army at the polls and in custom-houses and state-houses, and if 


the Stalwart talk of the need which the country has of him is to be 
construed literally, the precaution which the Democrats are taking 
8 we will not only say natural but commendable. The Democrats 
allowed Mr. Ewing to sum up in reply, and he made himself some- 
what unpleasant by showing that in 1868 the Republicans put a rider 


on the Army Appropriation Bill which deprived the President of 


the command of the Army; that in twelve years they tacked 387 
political riders to appropriation bills; and that in the Forty-fourth 
Congress alone they tacked 44 political riders to such bills. In fact, 
it must be admitted that in raising this point on the present occa- 
sion, and especially in defence of the use of partisan deputy-mar- 
shals to supervise elections, the Republicans donot cut a very eredi 

table figure. The bill was passed on Tuesday. 

Local elections held during the week in various Northern States 
have been generally favorable to the Republicans. In Indiana and 
Ohio the Republican success was especially decisive and important: 
Cincinnati, for example, giving a Republican majority of 4,500, and 
Fort Wayne reversing the usual Democratic majority, with some 


| 


1.000 votes to spare. The Ind ) i ts, pro 
viding Or a SINK fall ele K me othe th ns 
to ballot-box reform, were carried in spit if gorous Democratic 
opposition. Milwaukee h Rep e firs 
time sce its corporation, and Sprimetield. E]].. for th first time 
since Te60Q. In Rhode Island there eral State eleetion, 
which resulted no cheice b at 1) ple: <pheit ¢l rves that 
the Republican candidate bad bought h tion having enli 
ened the campaign sufficiently to bring out. e prohibition vote 
Phere Has been im consequence wood ade. ii] ’ the lesson 
v en tl \l iwhihe b l | i ‘ t me 3 
to make little diterence ( t the M \ \ 
nl alit Chie pais 

Phe ¢ POT ee | t ( ete Ne 1] el . vere Va rertty 
decided! \ 1-T ra tern ind chose e } Ll dele ition to 
the National Convention th s divided b een Edm . Wash 
burne, and Blaine—exaetly ho iuthoritic ‘ ’ Phe 
news from various other States in which only county conventions 
have been held as vet is not altogether t stworth en Vidently 


corored DY OpPUMISH Wm man cases; but in the main it in- 


partisan 
dicates that Missouri and Kentueky will instruct nt and lowa 
for Blaine, and that the for 


and South Carolina delegations. 


ner will get a large majority of the Vir 


eiMla Che Blaine movement seems 


to threaten the Sherman boom in Ohie with partial eclipse, and 
there begins to be more talk of the Senator than of the Secretary in 
the Sherman papers there. In Hlinois the Grant-Logan men are 
reported, on anti-Grant and Blaine authority, to have become sud- 


denly stricken with alarm, the source of which is somewhat obseure- 


lv stated. but probably consists in sundry unexpected obstructions 


to the working of the different local machines. On the Democratic 
side Oregon and lowa have chosen Tilden’ delegates to ¢ ineinnati. 


Louisiana has virtually instrueted for Hancock. Wallace isexpected 
to have forty majority over the Tilden-Randall men in the Pennsyl- 
vania Convention, and in New York every effort for © harmony” has 
Meantime thr Mr. Tilden’s utter physi- 


cal incapacity aypear to have broken out simultaneously in diffe- 


hitherto failed. rumors of 


rent parts of the country with renewed vigor. One paper, we no- 
tice, is anxious to bet five thousand dollars that he is hopelessly 
paralyzed, but this way of settling the question is generally regard- 


ed as impracticable, 


The ottice of Commissioner of Patents is about to be vacated by 
Gen. Paine. : 


though a lawver, ** 


nd it is rumored that his designated successor is, 


Without any considerable special training and ex- 
perience in patent matters.” may add that his 


decisions on appealed cases, in the capacity of legal adviser to the 


We believe that we 


Department of the Interior, *have been far from giving satis- 


faction. Gen. Paine’s administration has, in all respects except 


personal integrity, borne out the fears we expressed at the, time of 
his appointment, and strengthens the, argument of those who 
contended t 


hen, as they contend now, that the appointment should 
Office, not 
but because the requisite experience 

Any diffi- 
the part of 


be in the roemotion from within the only on the 


line of } 
theory of a 


‘ } ~ " ] 
and trained 


sound CLV il Service. 


faculty I 


judicial can only be found there. 
culty which may arise from rivalry and ** pressure ” on 
the body of examiners can surely be overcome, and at least should 
be disregarded in face ot the importance of establishing the principle 
There is even, as in Gen, 


‘tenure of office on the part of an 


and of the immense interests at stake. 


wh je@al Vi 
,ap Wsileal Ill 


We are glad to see that 


Paine’s case 


a friendly remonstrance has 
so respectable an authority 


} 


been addressed to Seeretary 


as Mr. Mi 


. : 
ScnurZ OS 


ireus S. Hopkins, and we hope it will be heeded. 


It has been an exciting week in Wall Street, owing to a decline 


in the prices of the prominent speculative stocks of L to 8 per cent. 





‘The 





ket i ! Dipulated, so as te induc til 

holder tocks to sell the Several millions of currency ar 
al Lene ‘ » fro he New York banks through 
the col correspondents, and been held 
byect te I mele It Wal = Shoe ecu ' who ( 

1) Yo Ni t l hese t l Is hich re 
tend nt winks down to figure lich would 
compel arp contraction of loans, the weekly bank itemment 
showed that the return of currency had been sufficient to prevent 
the expected reduction in reserve. The famous New York Central 
Syndicate closed its accounts during the week by selling the rem 
nant of stock on hand, which amounted to about 50,000) shares. 
Among the buyers of this stock was Jay Gould, who threw his stock 


on the market for the purpose of adding to the general demoraliza- 


tion. The money which Mr. W. EH. Vanderbilt reeeived for this 
stock has all been invested in United States four per cent. bonds, so 
that he is by many times the largest individual holder of the publie 
debt From being the dictator of the railroad system of New 
York he becomes the typical ** bloated bondholder,” and makes 
himself a target for the complaining class of the whole country. 


} 


UIs 


of New 


is associates. still preserve 


His friends deny that he intends to control 


York 


that contrel even al 


relinquish 


railroads, and say that he and h 


ter his enormous investment in the public funds. 
the 


and other staples 


There has been during the week a fresh break in price of iron, 
iu breadstutls, provisions, 


and the speculation 
endency, even the price of printing-paper 
The 
has declined during the week, and the danget 
declined 


ndon quotation was 5lid. per oz.; the closing 


has shown a downward 
for foreign exchange 
ot 


: — Ranend 
lh price auring 
i 


having receded a cent & pound. market 
gold exports has 
the 


been again averted. Silver bullion 
week; the closing L 
bullion value of the ** buzzard dollar” here was 80.8797. 

A West Point colored cadet was found on Tuesday morning, the 
6th inst., in his bed, with his hands and feet tied, the latter fastened 
to the bed- posts, his ears eut severe ly enough to bleed freely, a good 
deal of his hair clipped, but with no other bruise or abrasion on his 
person. There was blood on the floor, on the wall, and on an Indian 
club that stood in the room, and there was a good deal of water 
on the tloor and on the bed-clothes. He appeared to be unconscious 
when discovered, but the reality was doubted by the doctor, who 
He got up when released, recovered rapidly, 


His story is that he was 


found his pulse good. 
and in a day seemed quite fit for duty. 
the victim of an outrage by three masked men, one of whom said, 
‘‘Let us slit the hogs down South,” but 
whose voices he did not recognize. Cadets slept in rooms on each 


hall, but heard nothing and he was not 


his ears like we do 
side of him and across the 
gagged. ‘The theory of the officers of the Academy clearly is that 
he committed the outrage on himself, alone or with the help of a 
confederate, and the enquiry which has been set on foot is being 
most injudiciously, if not unfairly, condicted on this theory. The 
theory of his friends, on the other hand, is, that the affair is a 
piece of atrocious hazing perpetrated by whites on a colored boy 
whom they disliked 

Coventry, and that i: 
injuries. It has caus: 
curiously enough the two members most roused about it are Mr. 
Voorhees, of Indiana, and Mr. George Hoar, of Massachusetts. 
What brings these gentlemen together is Mr. Voorhees’s hatred of 
the regular Army and all its belongings, and Mr. Hoar’s interest in 
the colored race. Both have gone so far as to talk of the abolition 
of the School, and the Military Committee of the House has sent 


on a sub-committee to investigate. 


ing it to himself is an aggravation of his 
more or less excitement in Congress, and 





It must be said that the case against Whittaker has undoubtedly 
It has not been shown that he 
rhe frequency of bazing 


grown weaker under investigation. 
could have tied himself as he was tied. 


at the School raises a presumption in his faver, and so does the 
fact that his white companions did not associate with him, and 
that probably many of them disliked him. 


On the other hand, 


tual reputation will hold its own we do not believe. 


| and is climbing the sky.” 


N ation. 


} 
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the doetor’s report of lis condition when discovered is against 
him; so is the trifling nature of his injurie Nothing could 
produce more effect and blood for the amount ot damage done 
than a slit in the ear. It is also extraordinary that, though 
pot gagged, he should have raised no alarm loud encugh to bs 
heard by the eadets sleeping all around him. As to motive, 

posing his injuries to be self-intlicted, the theory that the outrag 


have saved him from an examination he could not pa 


would 


seems to have broken down, as he has nothing, it is said, to fear from 
amination. The best support of the imposture theory is the 
possible influence on a lonely boy, who has been suffering much from 


i 
isolation interest which he has seen 


the ey 
and snubs, of the enormous 
excited by stories of outrages on colored pe ople. 


1 


the the feelive and 
opinion the affair has ealled forth is the indignation excited by the 
the cadets to associate with Whittaker. They sare evi 


One of curious things in expressions of 
retusal of 
dently expected by some people to display asuperiority to prejudice 
to which their parents and friends outside the School make not the 
slightest pretence. Throughout the length and breadth of the North 
no white person makes a companion of a colored man, if he can avoid 
it. The cases where colored people are even treated as social equals 
occasionally by invitations and the like may be counted on one’s 
tingers, and have almost always the character of a moral demoustra 
tion. In fact, the practice of the School faithfuily reflects the prac 
tice of American society. 


On Wednesday week the Unitarians celebrated at Brooklyn, 
Newport, and elsewhere with éclat the centenary of the birth of 
They did well, and yet it may be doubted whethe: 


whether, to use Dr 


Channing. 
another such celebration will ever take place 
Bellows's phrase at Newport, “his fame is still the morni:g sta: 
Channing’s theology, mucb as he did to 


| liberalize that of New Engiand, is already obsolete in the details of his 


creed, created no school, and has nothing in it whieh will 


| 


| against the undermining 


guarantee it 
force of the theory of morals involved in the 
new doctrine of Development. On this side his work was strictly for 
the time into which he was born, and its most tangible result was in 
the sudden conversion of Calvinistic into Unitarian meeting-houss 

in Massachusetts in the memorable year 1e20. Among Channing 

contemporaries his personal presence and character counted fo 


t 
more than his pulpit utteragices ; and what secured him the ailec 


| tionate admiration of foreign philanthropists was his human syin- 


pathies, his passionate love of freedom of opinion, and his hatred 
That bis intcllee- 
He is nota 


writer, and those who wish to get something of his 


of war—latterly, also, bis opposition to slavery. 


‘* quotable ” 
spirit must drink deeply or not at ail. 


The National Republican League in Philadelphia has issued a tract 


| on the third term which commends the etforts and the metbods 


\hom from the beginning they had sent to | 


| 


| employed to secure General Grant’s nomination “to the most earnest 


consideration of every well-wisher of his country”; recalls the 
various scandals of his Administration, in which Casey, Shepherd, 
Murphy, Leet, Simmons, Belknap, Robeson, Schenck, and Babcoek 
figured; enforces the expediency and obligation of the two-terms 
rule; exposes the hollowness of the demonstration in favor of his 
re-election; explains the “ boss” system as it is now showing itse!f 
all over the country; and mentions as the chief ‘ bosses” of the 
United States Shepherd, Tweed, Kelly, McManes, Cameron, Conk- 
ling, and Logan; shows how the “ boss” system worked in General 
Grant’s second term through “ the Senatorial Group,” and the man- 
ner in which it now controls elections, and how it might be made, if 
it were allowed to strengthen itself, a means of effecting a real 
change in the nature of our Government while retaining the consti- 
tutional forms; and winds up by urging “ patriotic Republicans to 
declare unequivocally that if driven to the altervative they willeven 
prefer a Third Candidate toa Third Term.” The Bosses are ev idently 
growing savage under this relentless pursuit of them. The Phila- 
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hess, MeManes by name, tinding a gentleman distributing Jarger one than the Russians could bring to bear. though not se 
tin the Union Ciub in Philadelphia, slapped his face and | well armed or disciplined. The Beaconsfield Tories in England 
wd a suit for libel. This is a good sign. Usually they smile have, however, been undoubte dly in a state of mi ‘ 

( on them ny as there is no bolt at the polis. In fact, | anticipation about the matter, and think that if China. L be vo 
tials of a Boss is insensibility to public opinion to enter the lists fairly against Russia, with her impr ry or 
ganization, it might seriously stay the advan 1A rt 

| P ia bribers have all surrendered. but did not do | Chemy of mankind. But Professor Martens, the well-known pub 
tte rm eourt lad adjourned. As some time must now | licist, avd who is supposed to know the mind of the Ru 1 Govern 
wfore th sentenced, they have a further interval in| Ment on most foreign questions, writes to the Golos denying that 
to’ k "fora pardon. Kemble, the chief, only came in this view has received any official British support. He says the 
londay, having passed the time since his conviction ata New | feeling against Russia at Pekin is part of a general anti-foreigner 

Jen watering-place. On reaching the jail at Harrisburg and , feeling from which England would suffer as well as Russia, and he 

x the tinding of fresh bail, he indulged, the report says, in declares that the Russian Ambassador at Pekin is receiving British 


boisterous langhter.” A Philadelphia correspondent points out 
tous that we were in error in saying they a// pleaded guilty. One, 
Petroff, went to trial, was ably defended, but was convicted with 
ut little delay it is said that the Couneil will not pardon, and 
that nothing but » third term ean save them. 


etious in England are not all over, but the Liberals 


cannot ss than tifty majority over both Conservatives and 
Home-Rulers The Tories had only forty after “the clean 
sweep” in 1874. Lord Beaeonstield is now busy rewarding his 
followers with titles before he goes out. Lord Salisbury, it is 
said, is to be consoled with a dukedom, and Lord Lytton, who 
lready resigned the Governor-Generalship, with an earldom, 

lich will help the sale of his poems and novels. The chief difti- 
culty with Liberals now scems to be to find a place for Mr. 
Gladstone, whose greatness has reached almost unmanageable di- 
mensions. if seems as if he must take office, but it will probably 
have to be av office witheut work, and which will leave bim nothing 
to do but the party in the House. <A great reception was 
prepared for him Londen, but he, mindful of the somewhat 
cireus-like procession after Beaconsfield came back from Berlin, 
has declined it. The discomfiture inflicted on the Court and Lon- 
don society by his victory is so great as to be almost ludicrous. 
Mr. Parneil’s candidates appear to have after all triumphed in 


Wextord, 


’ cm . } 
Westmeath atad foi 


ind he in 


recklessness of statement has 


<elf has been returned for his former seat 
Mayo. Wis old 


trim 
in no way abated, as he has been telegraphing to the Chicago 
Daily News that the Liberals will depend for their majority on the 
Home-Ruiers, who will, therefore, hoid the balance of power, and 


he boasts mueh of what 


All this is, 


they will be able to achieve in this way 
however, iupudent fietion. 


Prinee Bismarck’s hui¥ and resignation have ended in the Em- 
's refusing to accept the resignation, and in the Bundesrath’s 
‘vote refusing to agree to a stamp-duty on post-office 
order reeeipts, the small States having been frightened into surren- 
Nothing 
could better illustrate the extraordinary preponderance of the per- 
sonal element in the German Government than the Chancellor's re- 
signing beeause the machinery of the constitution did not please him. 
The small States will probably not offend again in that direction, as 
they have ever sinee the war been afraid of their lives. The Pope 
has sufficiently appeased the ministers by his late Rescript to cause 
them to make communication to the Nuncio promising to modify 
the Falk Laws on receiving more formal evidence of His Holiness’s 
pliability. 


der, apparently by a threat to change the constitution. 





The unfortunate Chinese Ambassador at St. Petersburg lately 
hegotiated a treaty by which China was to get back the Kuldja dis- 
trict in Turkestan, which formerly belonged to her, on payment of 
5,000,000 roubles, whereupon his Government recalled him, and, it 
Was at first reported, cut o.f bis head ; but it appears that he is simply 
under investigation and great displeasure. Reports of a resort to 
hostilities on the part of the Chinese have been current for some 
weeks, but do not appear to have any solid foundation. They 
have a very respectable force in that region, and probably a much 


support in his efforts to avert bostilities. Kuldja is a sor 
running into the Chinese territory, flanked on the south 
kand, which they recently retook Yakub Beg, and en the 
north by a region they have long beld. forms a sort of triangle 
With a mountain 


treaty is that it 


from 
It 
ind the main Chinese obj 
would leave Russia 


frontier, 


~ 


in possession of the passes 

Prince Gortchakot¥, for the last twenty years one of the most 
conspicuous figures in European polities, is dying of old age. Hie 
greatest prominence has been in the period since the out! 


the Crimean war, when he was, on the death of the Emperor 
Nicholas, charged with the onerous duty of winning back for Rus 
sia her lost prestige and influence. This he did net accomplish, | 


it was not possible. Russia can never again weigh in Europe as 


she did between 1825 and 1853. But he did wonder 
her to accept the results of the Crimean war with d ty and 
get rid of the most disagreeable of them, the restriction 
tussian armament in the Black Sea, with great ease and rapidit 
by skilfully availing himself of the confusion among the Westerr 
M. 


Kia 
traced an entertaining pieture of the game 


the 
ity 
Powers which followed the rise of Prussia. ke has 
of tit between 
Gortchakofft and Bismarck which went en without intermission be- 
tween 1860 and L870. In this it must be confessed the Russian 
Chancellor got the worst of it. Bismarek used him remorselessty 
duripg the two great wars which built up the German Empire, and 


1ICSSC 


made Russia no amends after the Turkish war of 1877. When they 


met at the Congress of Berlin Bismarek was master of the situation 
’. and sinee 


and Gortchakoff was lagging superfluous on the stage 
lly tohave retired from affairs, a 


then he may be said practica 
holding the Chanecellorship. He belonged essentially to 


school of diplomacy, which used deception freely as a favorite wea 
some time at a disadv; 
truthful ons were 
for a good while corsidered iv the diplomatic world jlustrations of 
the clumsiness of his mendacity. 


the oldest 


pon, and was therefore for 
with 


ntage in dealing 


Bismarek, whose announcements of his desi 


Gortchakotf belongs to one of 


. “hich in this generation has been es 
brothers hi 1 high military 


pecially distinguished, bis twe laving hel 
one the defender of Sebastopol. 


aa at 
eommauds 


al to the Afghan chiefs that they should 
Amir and elect 


General Roberts’s propos 
agree upon an him, and that on his making a proper 
treaty the British troops should withdraw, seems likely to meet with 
acceptance. Some preliminary meetings have been held, at whick 
What they represent, 
| however, or whether Abderrahman Khan, the most formidable of the 
| pretenders, is a consenting party, does not clearly appear. The 
Tory plan was to retain possession of Kandahar and a large pateb 
of northeastern Afghanistan. Whether the Liberals will adhere te 
| this programme remains uncertain. If the ground they have taker 

during the long campaign against the Tories be adhered to (and, te 

judge from a recent declaration of Lord Hartington’s, it will be), ne 
' part of Afghanistan will be cecupied, because they have maintained 

resolutely that the more of it they can put between themselves and 
| any possible invader from the northwest the better. The little 
| scheme for putting Persia in possession of Herat, which was Lord 
| Beaconsfield’s latest fancy, will, of course, be dropped. 


the chiefs showed a peaceful dispositien. 





‘he 


Hk JINGO, AND FRIEND OF 


‘MORAL ORDER.’ 


ilk 


ervbody who has 





i} past ear that ithin that yp mda divi 
i Itse) ranks of that portion of the Republican 
own as “Stalwarts.” The Stalwart proper—-the original 
> t to say vas a Republican in whose polities a 
al he South oecupied a prominent place nd io dreaded 
ether on the public eredit, on the Federal bond, and on the 
' ( oft the evi » populat on at the South of a return to powel 
lead Southern politicians, and who, therefore, regretted 
Iv. Haves’s withdrawal from interference in the atlairs of the South- 
States, not beeause he (the Stalwart) was able to suggest any 
te itive, but because he thought it indicated a false security and 
onfidence on the part of the Administratio! Since the extra 
of Congress, however, there has grown up a division in the 
St t ranks over the question of remedy. The original Stalwart 
ooked tor protection against the dangers he dreaded to the ordinary 
ro es of American government—that is, to victories at the poll 
wl ed mainly in the Northern and Western States, so as to put 


the Southerners and their Northern sympathizers in the minority 


n beth houses of Congress and retain control of the Executive. 


Within a of the 


leases to call it, have openly declared that these processes will pro- 


whatever one 


year a portion school or seet, or 
vibly not prove sufficient; that it will not be enough to put a Re- 
publican majority in Congress and a Republican President in the 
White 


sion of a particular man for the Presidency, and that he is the neces- 


House. They say that safety can only be found in the elec- 


sary man because he is a successful military man, noted for his 


-ourage and firmness, and who can be relied on to do whatever is 
lesirable (i.e., what he thinks desirable) to secure the executive for 
himself as a measure of public safety. They do not attach to his 
Aame anything in the nature of a list of principles or programme ot} 
They rely wholly on his character and military reputa- 
They will not 


Heasures., 


tion in other words, offer him as their platform. 


or, 
even detine the methods by which be will see that Congress counts 
‘discriminate between vice 
tre 

will 


the electoral vote satisfactorily, or will 


and virtue,” or “keep the rebels down,” or ** make son odious.” 


the source from which he derive the 
power todo these things. All this, they say, 
He will take the needful authority and use it for good ends. 

Now, nobody who watches the general stream of political ten- 
dency in our time « fail to with the extraordina:y 


resemblance of this development of American Stalwartism to two 


Nor will they indicate 


inust 


] 


an be struck 
rery remarkable phenomena of recent date in European polities 

we mean what is kaown in France as “ the Sixteenth of May,” and 
the lite Tory administration in England. , The former consisted ot 
an appeal to the country on the part of Marshal MacMahon, then 
President of the Republic, against the majority in the Legislative 
Assembly, whom he accused of something which he or his adherents 
ealled “ latent Radicalism,” and which he refused to define further 
than by saying that if allowed to have their way they would * disor- 
of the country, and put religion, the family, 
yvords, he declared that the state 


ganize the institutions 


and property in peril. In othe 


was exposed to a gieat danger at the bands of an indeterminate 
body of persons called “ the Radicals,” who had already exhibited 


their powers of mischief at the time of the Commune, and who 


would, if not anticipated, repeat their experiment before long on a 
The majority in the Assembly, although perhaps 


rreater seale 
preatel Caie, 


not sharing their designs, were, he maintained, playing into their 
hands, and precautions must be promptly taken. 
He aceordingly dissolved the Assembly, and went to the country, 


but he refused to go to the country on the simple question whethe 
his accusations against the majerity of the Chamber were true, 
and whether this majority was worthy of confidence. He ap- 


pointed anew munstry composed of “henchmen,” and what they 
against the dangers 
Chamber holding 


+ 


said wos that the only true protection 


clection not of a new 


was the 


ie lO ¢3a's 


Nation. 


' colors. 
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but of a Chamber willing j 
Oftici 


ms of the day, 
to the judgement of the Marshal. 


sound opinions on questi 
all things to submit itse] 


candidates were presented to the constituencies in every 


und the official machine was put vigorously at work to 


election, both by corruption and intimidation. They were 


* Conservatives ” either, but * candidats du gouvernement du Ma 


rechal MacMahon,” and friends of the ‘* ordre moral.” No plat 
form or programme was presented to the electors. They we) 


simply asked to expr in the ** gouvernement d 


Marechal.” They wer man for the crisis 


J 
n 
district. 


secure thei 


not ealled 


that he understood the designs of the Radieals and would kno 
how to frustrate them They were not told what his ideas about 
vovernment were, or what schemes of legislation he had in vie 
Nor was it alleged that he was a man of political ideas, or had 
political experience at all. The ground on which th: 


country was asked to place itself under his pretection was th 
he Was a man of known courage and loyalty, whe could not 
trided with, and that he was the *glorieux blessé de Sedan,” 


illustrated his firmness and tenacity in the Malakofi 


‘ J’y 


the form of the government 


and hal 


saying, suis, jy reste.” There was no pretenee, of course, th 


Was In any way to be changed. T 
Constitution was to go on working as usual, but the country was 
rely for its safety and peace not any longer on the wisdom and 

epresentatives and on the soundne 
hig 
We ought to add t! 


the Marsh«l made a tour through the provinees immediately betor: 


triotism of its freely -elected } 
of the popular judgment, but 
temper of a soldier in the Presidential chair. 


on the courage and vigor and 


the canvass in the character of a Strong Man, and of the hero ot 


Sedan and the Malakoff, Receptions were everywhere carefi 


prepared for him, in which the Catbolie clergy played a promi- 


nent part and prayed f:r and blessed him as the saviour of the 
country from the Radicals. His speakers and writers, too, made 1 
secret of their belief that all the Liberals, from M. Thiers down. 


vho opposed him were in secret sympathy with the anarehical de- 


{ 


signs of the Commune 
l that 


ed anvbody who objects to a Strong-Man eandidate is t 
vorable to the right of secession, the payment of the rebel debt, 


and the murder of 


In Eng 


hHeLroes, 


land Lord Beaconsfield eame into power, in Ik74, as the 
result of a reaction against Mr. Gladstone’s excessive legislati 


activity, and not through popular approval of the Conservat 
He did not assuine the réle ot 
Strong Man until 1876, when the Turkish diffi 
the Andrassy Note: but then he did assume it 


and was, owing to t 


programme, for none was offered. 
‘ulty was raised 
without hesitation, 


he extraordinary subservience ot the Cabii 


and of the Conservative majority in the House of Commons, able to 


consulted 


seep it up to the general election. Parliament was not 
about any of the large schemes of bis foreign policy until the coun- 
try had been committed to them, and Conservative writers and 
speakers of note produced in support of his system tbe theory that 
the Government had degenerated and the Empire been placed 
peril by the practice of parliamentary omnipotence; that reform 
was needed by giving the sovereign a more active and prominent 
share in the administration, or, in other words, by relying to a mucl 
greater degree on the personal qualities, apart from his opinions, 
of the Prime Minister. This theory was boldly acted out down 
the dissolution of Parliament, and Parliament was not dissolved 
until almost the last moment of its legal existence. 

What is of most importance for the purpose of our parallel 
however, the nature of the appeal the Tory Minister made to 
country before election. It was thoroughly in the line of his pra 
tice during his administration, and was, in fact, whatever its de- 
fects, a very neat exposition of the Strong-Mau theory of govern- 
ment. It had the usual reference to the perilous situation of t! 
country at this particular juncture owing to the nefarious desig 


of certain enemies of the Government. Without these enemies thi 


Stalwart, the Jingo, or the Friend of Moral Order has not a leg to 


stand on, and he accordingly always paints them in the black 
The Jingo’s enemies are the Russians, the Home-Rulecrs, 


very much as it is here sometimes suggest- 
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and the Radicals— the first bent on the conquest of India: the se ' , , 
; oe pe vine SCIENCE AND RELIGION IN THE UNIVERSITIES 


ond on the separation of Ireland: and the other on the destruetion 


} Relea } . 
View, has seiaon Dee 


Int better illustrated than by 


of the crown, the aristocracy, the chureh, and the army. Resist-  "MHE exeeeding dulness of the season, from the news. vend 
nee to them by appeals to public opinion and trust in 1M of view 
etiort 


ngs of popular good-sense through the legislature, would not. be lort of the Times and Herald to give an aecount of a ** eontliet 


ilicient. The true remedy was Beaconstield. What he was going | tween science and religion” at Yale College, growing out of 
to do if he got a new Jease of power he did not sav, nor did anv one) alleged controversy between President Port: nd Professor > 
ay for him, except that he would save the country. People were ner about the use of Herbert Spencer's ‘Sociology’ as a text 
asked to rely on his couPage, his fertility of resouree, and his sensi rhe reporter or correspondent ef the Tones who first went in sea 
tiveness about the national honer, and not to enquire curiously into | of the conflict found that none of the professors kne 
his plans. about it, or. at least, all admitted that he seemed to know 


That this attempt to substitute Strong-Man government for par- more than they did. On visiting Professor Sumner he 


liamentary government, and to substitute for the slowly-gathered = the information that the question of using Herbert Spencer’ oO 
force of popular sentiment, working through constitutional forms, | bad been discussed some three months previously between | 

the will, energy, and sagacity of a single man, using constitutional | and the President in a slight way, and had then been dropped 
forms like clothing for purposes of decency simply, but net conceal- | not revived. This singular absence of facts about the contlict 

ing his opinion that they are somewhat of an encumbrance when a rally exeited bis suspicions that if it} had not broker 


country has to be * saved ”— that this attempt shonld be made in) imminent, and by way of preparing the public mind for it he 


France, England, and the United States almost simultaneously, and | another letter giving some account of Spencer's book, and indi 
that its conditions should be so nearly alike in all three countries, | ing particularly the passages whieh would be likely t e of 
sa very suggestive circumstanee. In all three there is a terrible to theologians. Usually when one paper makes a discovery « 
public enemy Radicals, Russians, or Brigadiers—-whose designs, | kind its contemporaries treat it with seornful silence. but 
though not capable of accurate description, are monstrous in their | present case the Herald seems to have considered it of suf 
wickedness, and are supported by so much foree that the ordinary Mnportal ee to see what it was the 7imes w: ifter, and de 
machinery of constitutional government cannot be relied on to meet | a reporter to President Porter, whom the 7rmes seem 
them. In all three there happens to be a conspicuous Strong Man | way to have neglected. After the usual deseription of the ] 
who has no fame whatever as a statesman, and has rendered the | dent’s house and furniture, the emissary had to reeord that 
country no services of moment either in legislation or administration, dent Porter had some recollection of the conversati retert 
but for whom, nevertheless, unlimited confidence is demanded. In | with Professor Sumner, but that nothing came of 
all three no account is given, or even attempted, of the exact use he knew nothing of the approaching contliet between s 
will make of bis power or of the manner in which he will exercise | gion in the university. The 7imes, nevertheless, has ne 

it. The sole reliance of his supporters is in his capacity for fright- | up its expectation of the convulsion, and has followed 

; ening evil-disposed persons, though no good reason is given why | nation to the Corporation, whieh, as contain il em 
they should be afraid of him. In all three, too, the appeal made | ministers, wil, it contidently expects, give Professor s 
for him is based on the assumption, which there is no attempt worst ot 
to diswuiss th popular government has failed hee ( t doe his litt oul istic Vi ge of dises OW ¢ ) 
not send the kind of men to the legislature hich the Streng had behin d some qu OV y find o \ 
Man’s friends approve of, or because somebody whom they dis ligion stood to Scienee in Yale College. ‘The Independent has 
like has been making speech ich seem to them ent « recently making similar explorati not Yale only b 
alarming Nlewe with the vir of extracting from the t 1 i 

In all three, finally, there isa marked indifference to the ordinary — of their attitude towards the doctrine of Evolution Phe attempt 
work of legislation, and to the ordinary peaceful internal interests of | was not, we believe, very successful, and re ; GLO 
the country. The government takes the place cf a sentinel, in fact,  ¢civing in some quarters very rough handling, en round 
rather than that of an administrator, and is wholly absorbed in be had incorrectly reproduced the views of e1 ent proies 
looking out for a foreign enemy—for the domestic enemy is, owing to From the head of one college the enquiries drew « Nn pos 
the character of his designs, to all intents and purposes a foreigner | vituperation of Evolution and its belongings. F! none did the 
and is more desirous of developing martial ardor and a spirit of | come any clear statement by whieh the ege could fairly b 

alert hostility, than in promoting peaceful industry and the hopeful | bound. We presume the fact is that if er 
repose of mind which is the first condition of successful industry. | fessors any more than for other men, however reflective, toe 
The Strong-Man movement is probably, in all three count exactly where they ¢ thr betwee their t ind their 
due to somewhat the same ecmposition of causes, viz., the coinci reason, or between the things they believ use they can pre 
dence of increasing timidity on the part of capital and conservatism | them, and the things they believe because they cannot help 
with temporary rapidity of social and political change, or with the | like to believe them. A very striking Nustration of this vaguet 
presence of some abnormally difficult political problem. In Eng- | of the dividing line was afforded by Dr. Asa Gray’s recent masi 

land, the presence of a scheming adventurer in the Premiership | exposition of the doctrine of Evolution before tl Yale Theologic 
happened to coincide with the sudden renewal of the Eastern ques- | Schoo In folowing the exposition one moves 1 we pure 
tion, made up in equal parts of the inevitable decay of Turkey and | law, but at the close the author admits the possibility ot 

7 of the inevitable crowth of Russia. In France, the Sixteenth of May nd. in faet, he ree mends the retentiot i 
Was suggested by the presence of a soldicr in the Presidential chsir | for simple faith in things neither visible nor | 
at the moment when the final establishment of the Republic seemed Probably no better account of the attitude of the rians, and 
Close at hand. Here the conditions have been furnished by the in particular of those of New Haven, tewal ience, can be found 
recrudescence of the Soutbern problem under Demoeratic bed than that in the volums f leetures on ‘ Faith and Rh le- 
management, combined with the help given to the Machine's po- | livered by P:ofessor Fisher, of the Yale Pheologi School, before 
litical resuscitation of General Grant by the great sueecess of | the Princeton Theological S« last year. Tle deserbes faith as 
his European trip. But we have no doubt that the Ameri springing out of feeling, as ving “no connection Win any pal 
people will dispose of this attack on popular government in as sum- | ticular grade of int Hectual power,” and as in lorge part the pro 
mary a fashion as the French disposed of the *‘ Moral Order,” and | duct of the will. [! has its souree 1 the conscience, In @ sense ol 
the English of the ‘‘ Monarch and the Multitude,” and that shall | depet et Lin eact un rsonal experience of bis needs 


c 


hear no more of it in our time In fact, the lectures are an elaborate attempt to remove rengieus 
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{{ ; hat wothesis to affeet tl doetri 0] 
t l llater; ( 7) hich ile S eciMe 
lf ( I i if It ‘ » re I ‘ Cory 
xe] 
= ; . ee 
ri l ‘ Ma Ol pul | ork It 1 tolerabply 
I ; ltl LIS bat Ni i] ( } md else hy { 
ave disco dl, « hink ( ' lise la modus vi 
nil ret we Scie ind Religi Phe plan mav be he 
‘ . ‘ } ; ’ tu ] , ‘ 
< Ol 4 On Ol 1] ( y between two Clallmalhi 
h of whom | bye contending for the whole. But that this 1 
4 on t t ( de is plainly to be seen from the 
a ae ot or rovel between tl scientific men and the 
hieb h iken pl ¢ within the last ten vear Phe 
i es wh vcd 1 the earlier period of Darwin’s 
Huxle , Ty Il’s, d Lyell’s prominence has ceased, and tli 
i eanse of 5 »has vy loubtedly been the ab onment 
the f attempts to intend with the scientific men i 
is, f teinpt— that is to s to overthi cien 
; ' ; ‘ ; ‘ +t} y 
pote roi ( neans OF Seriptu ] authority o1 
{ tra meal f arguments drawn from the 1 
( liypot inierence would pr ubly ork i 
‘ i ( l Chureh very fe clereyl \ 
Ww O ind n After this had been given up 
i for a while lisposition to try the plan of taking the 
facts as furnished by entific men themselves, and working them 
) h the logic taught in schools of philosophy and theology, so 
is to show that the me science could not extract trom their own 
" } 1 oal.? 4} ] } 
pi what they thought they could. But this too has been 
abandoned by all theologians of mark. It was very soon discov 


ered that no man ean reason successfully among facts of whose 


or 
Fan) 


onnection with each other and probative force he knows little or 


Prof 


ent must still be considered very doubtful. 


sor Fisher’s basis of peace can be made perma- 
There runs through his 
ent, as through that of many of his associates, the assump- 
siou that there is a be dy of persons competent to answer for science, 
as there is a body of persons competent to answer for theology and 
settle questions of disputed boundary and the like; and from this 
error—for error it can easily be shown to be—there has arisen more 
than one proposal to scientific men to make peace with religion, and 
soncede this and agree not to touch that, just as a chureh synod or 
But 


keeping of any man or any body of men. 


eouncil might draw up a creed or define a heresy. science is 


be in the 


s authorized to say the last word for it: 


net and cannot 
rin any way speak 


nits name. It dees not consist of a body of beli ; it consists of a 


fs 
, some known and some unknown. The scientifie man 


master or philosopher or prophet. He is an explorer, 


and he cannot predict what he will discover, or pledge himself that 


What he may discover will or will not have any particular effeet on 


the mind of the civilized world. Will does not play any part in 
shapil entific belief, as it does in shaping religious belief, and 
the attitude of 1 iness to believe or of desire to believe, and the 
eeling of tl eed of belief, which Professor Fisher makes one of the 


’ 


N ation. 
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a , hot only pl 1D ‘ f nan 
ong the things \ ' sly t 
vid Ile is, therefore, absolut ! t t 
TY Dou wnvtoing 
i Pre r Fisher ition l Ol, 
Hii) ve ira to tui C1enes¢ y i ( Phej 
7 ll continue to oceupy for al ‘ prob 
t ove for evel ere ean be | 13 | 
he doma lo wl j ' cd to the 
evi of the distorical truth of Chri ‘ | ca 
Prole ed he Wtruslo nu scent eS- 
tional deed. The attack f Ration ‘ I portion ¢ 
man’s religio ! h which he draws tt | ( ct om 
nee of} h wh eed mad ) e ONE ‘ ii 
inistering to those needs, may be casily repelles But t po 
ion which he draws from the truth of eertain historical facts, and 
le authenticity and correct interpretation of certain writings, Must 
of necessity be for ever open to the operation « he | rf) ite 
ectual proof, and will, therefore, probably continue to be the objes 
of assault both to Rationalists and Rationalisti« cle | 
It is probably, too, rather from the me id t creates 
wnong even plain people, rather than from the direct criti 
cientitic men or sceptics, that histor lig ers Mo 
ind on thi ‘le we must expect to see the cont vo 0 Signs ol 
it in the Chureh it if are verv numerous, and not the least import- 
ant is the immense liberty of interpretation which th minist 
and laymen are allowing themselves in our da Pending the d 
covery of a final resting-place, however, disputants of all school 
must take some comfort in the fact that the munda end 
religion do not seem to have ever, on the whole. be nore fully 
tained than in our own day. Human society has never displaye 
many marks of the kingdom of God, and love and hope have ni 
done so much to sweeten human life. 
AN ENGLISH VIEW OF AMERICAN CONSERVATISM 
LonpoN, Apri LSSvU 
\\ ITH your permission I will now examine the reply to the second 
third questions which in my former letter T left unanswered. 
What, in the second place, would appear to an English observer | 
the causes of what I have termed the conservative temper of Ameri 
The repiv hardly admits of doubt Socieiv in America is cous 
tive because throughout the Northern States (to which alone | ventui 
efer) there is a noticeable absence of the conditions whi In other coul 


tries evoke the desire for innovation. ‘These condi 


or discomfort among the mass of the people, and the existence of a larg 


body of persons given to speculative pursuits and irritated by the soci 


or political circumstances by which they are surrounded. In a couniry 
is, as compared with Europe, a wide diffusion of 


where there mater 


comfort; where, though many men are partially educated, few persons d 


vote their whole minds to theoretical interests: where the 


arrangements 


of the state in the main correspond with the habits of the people, ar 
where (perhaps it may be added) the absence of all opposition to th 
popular will slightly deadens even the passion for freedom, you may b 


+h 


certain—at any rate if the members of such a community belong to 1 


English race—to find that predominant disposition to leave things 


they are which, under all the apparent restlessness of American life, 
seems to a foreign critic to constitute the fundamental political tone 
the American people. 

What (to deal with my third and 
which the existence of American cons+rvat'sm suggests to an English 


last question) are the inferences 
observer ? 

The first and to European statesmen by far the most important is 
that there is no connection except one of historical association between 
democratic government and revolutionary habits. Observation of Ame- 
rica suggests that the great French Revolution has produced at least 
as much confusion in the world of political speculation as in the world 
In England, and still more on the Continent, men 


’ 


are still unconsciously confused by the memories of the Reign of Terror. 


of polit ical action. 


Republicanism shook, or appeared to shake, the very foundations of so- 


4 
, 


ee 
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nection with a e. but will ha ’ ae pow ! ved 
escence from your readers. This inf } t : - 
ernment, the existence of as wide individual freedom as is « In e R 1 } \ hasty 
: with the maintenance of law, co) 1p te legal and ne rh Oo} plete S ~ ( ! i th 
toleration both of free discussion and of differ es of opinion, at I ‘ W does 
themselves conditions which ensure either genera tivity of intellectual . mer As 
speculation or a general interest in the prom 1 of original thoug renege ov 2 : lew ti 
All these conditions are fulfilled in the Union as it no ists. Can ; I nati ism) tl ked ser’ si ea, one is fore . Yr at 
however, any honest critic assert that Am an societ st Jed, to t on sion that a } f the future, as it will 
: 2 ; +] e , ‘ 4 P _— } ‘ 
extrao dinary intellectual ¢ nergy 7 No doubt more peo] le are Wil \ . pus yt i s Ol t ists, Wl i ew! . sappoint the 
intelligently interested in what may be roughly termed inte] ial mat- | ™™ \} lions of ad $ I lom will, like 
ters than in any other country throughout the world. To put t itt - + 01 3 " ie » produce 
simply, a greater proportion of vour citizens are, 1 tak t nee . a‘. ¥, tare ting, conservative so 
readers than can be found in an Eur ypean nation: but as far a- reig se ™ a’ nsure | = it : ¢ nat man 
can judge from the obvious facts of the case, your educated classes follow 7 h, idl . ee 7 eae ee 
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3 somewhat less agitated than Englishmen by the m |. social. or relizious 
: 7 problems of the day. Searcely any one wil mtend that vou will fir WAGNER'S TRISTAN AND ISOLDI 
. 4 either in Ameyvica or, indeed, in England the same s} lative enthusias Muxicn. March. 1880. 
a as was to be seen in France towards the close of the « grine, or, to | 5 PHOUGH : always been t tion Wagner to be consi 
* take nother example, anything like the burst of s} il and imagi- ; dd thie st Ger f itists, fat ild have it that the 
native energy which prevailed in the little pr mililies of Germany at | ia ishly G Man al! his 1 Ss \ n in exile after al- 
the b ginning of the present century. Let us take an basis of mpa- ‘ n years enforeed ab fr | i d switzerland 
4 : rison, and contrast the United States of to-day with Am: n society of a | 1 Italy, Z Luzerne, and Venice gave ri the impressions amid 
: century back. Washington, Franklin, and Hamilton, and the dy of hich, net ve 1857-59. the ry musi ‘Tristan and 


men who, born as British subjects, created the Union, have probably like | Isolde’ ginated Before beginning on it Wagner had almost finished 
other heroes gained something from distance, and have gained even more the second of three “evenings ” which, with “ Rheingold,” make up 








‘The 





\ n * Siegfried.” but before 

Mm ne wd the Meistersinger.” The eause of the in- 

terrypt f work on the Trilogy was that Wagner, as he locked in his 
desk f il er of bis Nibelung scores, more and more felt the 
impossibility of having such a work performed on an operatic stage such 
as at that time devastated the musical taste of the country ; and lest he 
should become t lv estranged from publie, he concluded to write 
one or two separate works which would have a better chance of being 


immediately was at this period of his life that Wag- 


‘v 


ner Brazil an offer to come to his capital 
and write an opera for tl Italian troupe established there. Had this 
offer been accepted lristan ” would have been the first great musical 


work created in America. But Wagner was too practical a man not to 
see the utter incongruity of the words Rio de Janeiro, Italian opera 
troupe, and ** Tristan and Isolde.” He saw that there were only one or 
two countries in which such a drama could expect intelligent apprecia- 
tion And yet Wagner, though no one has ever accused him of a want of 


believe that his own musical 
musical world of 


Carlsruhe, V 


enough to 
that of the 
Tristan ” at 


The faet 


self-conceit, was not conceited 


intelligence was so far ahead of that date 
that all his efforts to produce 


Paris would 


lenna. and 


miserably fail. that even the simple ** Lohengrin,” 


now the most popular opera on the stage, was at that time regarded with 


most musicians as a mere boiling mass of WCOPHONnous dis- 


horror by 
cords without even a film of melody on the surface, probably taught him 
patience \t dis 


enabled Wagner, 


last the wverv of the gifted Schnorr von Carolsfeld 


and his wif under the patronage of the King of Bava- 


| lians von Biilow as conductor, to give in 


ria, and with the assistance of 

Munich, in 1861, those four model performances of ** Tristan ” which 
are to be regarded as a soi f prelude to the Bayreuth Festival fifteen 
years later. Those who wish to Know the interesttmg circumstances at- 


mav be referred = to 


the 


tending these first performanees of ** Tristan” 


's Leben und Wirken,’ in which excitement 


Glasen ipp's 


and attendant seandals are described, and an account is given of the 
parody, ** Tristand rl und Siissholde.” which then arpeared. Since the 


death of isfeld, Herr and Frau Vogel have taken the 


leading roles at 


on tare 
m-of the drama in Munich, and 


performance all to 
I 


wheneve “le rol himself 


samuse”™ by 


The public has meanwhile been educated and its taste purified by the 
frequent performances of the ** Nibelungen,” so that when, after an in- 
terval of several vears Tristan “ was again given on the seventh and 
fourteenth f this mont! there Was hot idiscordant voice in th pro- 
longed and deafening applaus hich followed each act 

Those who are in the habit of attributing Wagner's successes to the 
brilliant scenic effects in his operas should note that In the present case 
such a thing is altogeth: tof the question. In ** Tristan " the music is 
pre-eminent and the scen harms reduced to a minimum Pristan 
being in this respect the exact opposite of ** Rheingold.’ It is wlso w 
to note thatin Wa version Crist 


in and [sola “the coars rnd sen- 


sual elements which pervade the various original forms of the oid legend 
have entirely disappeared, and we have left the pu est type of } iomate 
love and | \ *s desp . Gs catastrophe b ing due, as in al ron | racedy, 
to an inevital pow f nature and destiny—in s e th wie 
love-potion, which is here. as a bit of mediwval local colon jlirl nh piace 
Kor thos y have i nough imag 1 to sympathize with such a 
motive, because modern medical scien loes not recognize the existence 
of magi: ve-potions, ** Tristan” was not written ~\ olks will find 
a more congenial sphe f enjoyment in mathematics or osteology than 
in poetry or mu Some time previous to the events embodied in the 


drama Vorold, Jsolde’s fiancé, had come from lreland to Cornwall 


to collect his customary trifute,. Wits slain DY T' ista t. nephew 
of Hing Mark Ilis head was sent back to his bride J/s./de. But 7ris- 
fan himself had receive dangerous wound, and, as a last resort, he 
resolved to seek the assistance of Jso/de, who had learned from her 
mother the magie art of healing ile came under the assumed name 


Tantris, but Jso/de soon recognized him as Trista for she discovered in 


his sword a notch into which a piece of tron she had extracted fre 
Morold’s head fitted exactly. She raised the sword to avenge her lover's 


“< 


death, but, suddenly meeting h 


s eves, became overpowered by a strong 


} 


emotion and droy ped the sword, while he, as she afterwards ironically 


‘took in her image ” to see if she would make a good 


reprouched 


wife for Avng When his wound was healed he returned to Corn 


wall, and there induced the king to despatch him again to Ireland to 

sue for / as his future queen. When the curtain rises on the first 

atwe t d / le in the prow of-a large ship, o1 which 7ris’an is 
, 
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conveying her (o his uncle. Jsv/de in passionate tones recounts Tris 


fan’s ‘treachery ” to Braugdne, her faithful companion, whom she bids 
prepare the death-potion and then summon 7'r/sten to drink it with her 
Tristan at first refuses to leave the rudder, as custon 
At last he yields, the 


il 


us un expiation. 
forbade the suitor to see the bride on the journey. 
orchestra announcing his appearance by a series of very impressive abrupt 


1 


chords. She gives him what she believes is the death-potion, but sud- 


denly snatches the cup from his lips and drinks her portion of it. Bran- 
gine, however, resolved to save the life of her mistress, had secretly sub 
Its effect 


situation is one of those in the painting of 


stituted the love-potion for the poison. is immediate, and thi 
which Wagner excels. Thy 
weird and thrilling motive on which the whole drama is built up is heard 
in the orchestra, first below, then on the highest /remo/o notes 


OL the 
violins. .As it grows more intense and passionate its strains are embodied 


and reflected in the mimic action and attitude of the two lovers, unt 
succumbing to the potent charm, they meet in a passionate embrac 
Slovenly acted, the scene is ridiculous. To keep pace in mimie action 
with forty bars of slow music, representing the gradual development of 
the highest passion of love, is a task to which very few actors are equa 


An esthe- 


tic thrill paralyzed the audience like a strong electric current, changing 


As executed by Herr and Frau Vogel the scene was sublime 


it into so many thousand motionless statues watching the proceedings 
on the stage. A man near me fainted and had to be carried out. Sud- 


denly the chorus of the seamen announces that the ship has arrived off 


the coast of Cornwall. The curtain that has shut off the sight of th 
poop of the ship is pushed aside, and we behold the men swinging thy 

hats and greeting the king, who approaches on a small boat to meet his 
bride, while his castle is seen towering above the cliffs on the coast 
The curtain falls, and when it rises again /selde and Brangédn 


It isa warm summer night 


seen in a garden adjoining their apartment. 
A torch is burning near the open door, the extinction of which is to an- 
to Tristan that all is safe 


away in the distance we hear two sets of forest horns, responding t 


nounce for a clandestine interview. Gradually 


dying 


each other in diferent keys. These calls mingle with the now subdue 


now agitated tones of the orchestra in an exquisitely dreamy manner. It 
is a little idyllic scene only equalled by the forest-scene in * Siegfried.” 


The love-intoxicated Jso/de takes these sounds for the murmuring of th: 


} 


aves shaken by the wind, ‘The more sober Brauwgdéae knows that 
they hear are the horns of the king’s attendants, and suspects that the 


For on 


and has resolved to betray 


expedition is a mere sham to put thein off 
Melot, is jealous of Tristan, 
king, in whose company he will suddenly surprise the lovers. 
is deaf to these 


hunting their guard 


of the courtiers, 
him to the 
But Lso’de 
dashes the 


thereafter, as if borne along on the tumultuous tone-waves of the musi 


suspicions and to Breaugdne’s entreaties, Sli 
torch to the ground, where it is extinguished ; and shortly 
Tristan approaches, Entirely apart from the music, I think no artist has 
ever so truthfully represented the meeting of two lovers in words that ar 
the very onomatopoeia of passion, the language of emotion itself. T 
follows the famous long duet in which the praises of night are sung as 
against the spiteful day, whose symbol, the toreh, had so long separats 
the all the 


gradually sink down on a flower-bench. The bench alone is on the stig 


lovers. In a mutual embreee, forgetful of world, they 


the flowers are heard, The orchestra becomes a perfect oriental gal 
of fresh and fragrant melodies, some of them, like the fragrance 
The scen 


is one long noefurne, in which the dreamy, sweet, and exquisitely tender 


tuberose or hyacinth, almost overwhelming in their sweetness, 
alternates with outbursts of excitement and fierce passion. *‘O sink her- 
nieder, Nacht der Lieder” is one of the class of chaste yet intense melo- : 
dies that have so endeared ** Lohengrin ” to the people; and it is only 
This enchanting 
Braugine’s suspicions prov 
The king, followed by MZe/ot and his attend- 
ants, suddenly appears and confronts 7risfan, who in his confusior 
hide Jsolde with 


of a long series that follow one another in * Tristan.” 


love-scene is suddenly rudely interrupted. 
to have been well founded 
his cloak 


endeavors to The king addresses a long 


string of reproaches to his nephew and benefactor, in which the beauty of F 
the music fully atones for the somewhat undramatie situation.  7r/s/an 5 


replies dreamily that he can never account to him for his conduct, ani 





then turns to Jso/de and asks her if she wiil follow him to his own h 
Hearing this, Me/of shouts ‘** Treason!” and rushing forward, steals 
Tristan, 5 


we again behold 


The wound was not deadly, for in the third aet 
in front of his castle in Bretaz 

whither Aurwenal had conveyed him after the affray with Me/ot. Fear- 
the life of Tr/stan, Nurwena! has secretly sent for Isolde. 


fan on a couch, unconscious, in the yard 


mnor far 
Ing ie 


A sl 
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herd has been stationed on the rocks to watch for the approach of her 
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ship. His quaintly mournful melody is heard alone for several minutes 
after the beautiful, sad orchestral introduction, and indicates that the 
ship is not yetin sight. Suddenly the melody becomes excited and joyous, 
Isolde. While he is away Tristan, 


delirious with excitement, tears off the bandage of his wound just as 


and Aurwenal rushes down to meet 


Isolde is heard calling out his name. She arrives in time to hear his last 
word, ‘* Isolde,” and to catch his lifeless body in her arms. As she bends 
over him, bitterly reproaching him for leaving her at this moment. the 
shepherd rushes in again to announce the arrival of another ship with the 
king and his attendants. The door is quickly barricaded. A™wrwena’, 
after slaying Me/ot, himself receives a deadly wound and falls down by 
the side of Tristan. The catastrophe, though ineviteble. was needless; 
for the king, to whom Braugdne had meanwhile revealed the secret of 
the love-potion, had come, not to reclaim Jsvlde, but to give her to 7ris- 
tan. Isolde rouses herself once more to sing those despairingly beautiful 
verses ** Mild und leise, Wie er lachelt,” etc., the grand musical strains 
of which are known to all as the fina/e so often heard at concerts. As 
Schuré finely expresses it: ** Le dernier chant d’Iseult est le chant du 
eygne de l'amour, la transfiguration de l'amant par l’amante, le ma 
riage de deux dimes sceurs avec l’éme du monde.” 

[t will be seen from this brief sketch, in which I have had to pass over 
many of the fine poetic touches, that of action in the ordinary sense of 
the word there is little in ** Tristan,” which in the plastic simplicity of its 
scenes resembles the ancient Greek dramas. That Wagner has neverthe- 
less distinguished ‘Tristan ” from all his other works by the name of 
‘ Handlung,” may be partly due tothe fact that he objects to the word 
‘*music-drama” on philological and historical grounds. 
ever, the claims of the work to the name ‘‘ drama” may be made clear in 
this way. The proper aim of a drama is to represent the growth and con- 
flicts of emotions. This end is usually best attained by rapid and excit- 
All the more praise, however, is due the artist who can repro- 
In * Tristan ” the 


Part ly, how- 


ing action 
duce the same play of feelings by simpler means 


action and mimic display, the poetry and the music, are as inseparable as | 


the form, color, and perfume of a rose. Three powerful arts, therefore, 
affect the hearer’s mind simultaneously, each supplementing the deficien- 
cies of the other—for we know that each art has its limits of expression. 
The result is that every shade of feeling expressed in the drama becomes 
the hearer’s own emotion. He forgets his individuality, and by merging 
his percipient consciousness in the object perceived identifies himself with 
the work of art, and thus enters into that dream-like state which Schopen- 
hauer correctly makes the condition of true wsthetic enjoyment. W: 
know that Wagner himself, while at work on * Tristan,” was in a state 
of “fine frenzy,” or artistic inspiration, in which all conscious reflection 
ceases, al] theoretical notions are forgotten, and the brain from its accu- 
mulated stores dictates to the hand automatically what it shall write. It 
is for this reason that, with the exception of the last act of the ** Meis- 


, 


tersinger,” none of Wagner's dramas is so inspired and inspiring, so full 
of spontaneous and original ideas throughout, as ** Tristan und Isolde.” 
It is, in my opinion, not only his own greatest work, but it ranks with 
Beethoven’s *‘ Last Symphony ” and Bach's ** Passion Music” as one of 
the three greatest compositions in existence. 

On hearing ‘* Tristan ” for the first time perhaps nothing will so astonish 
those who get their notions about Wagner from Semitic newspapers as 
the persistent silence in it of the brass instruments, especially the trom- 
bones. On the other hand, even those who, like myself, had previously 
heard all Wagner’s works from half-a-dozen to a dozen times, will find 
in * Tristan ” new clang-tints of dazzling brilliancy, that will be almest 
as pleasant a surprise to them as the sight of an entirely new color in the 
solar spectrum would be. And these colors sre not only new, they seem 
to be demanded by the situations. 
propriateness of certain combinations of instruments for the expression of 
definite emotions that Wagner has excelled all his predecessors. While 
his imitators, such as Raff and Goldmarek, make the most indiscriminate 


It is in his exquisite sense of the ap- 


and unwarrantable use of these new orchestral resources, Wagner never | 


allow: the desire for an effect to conflict with his fine dramatic instinct. 
The most striking proof of this is afforded by a comparison of ** Tristan ” 
and the ‘* Meistersinger,” composed immediately after it. 
already intimated, has the character of one long nocturne, which chiefly 
craves the warm and tender tones of the strings, while in the ‘* Meister- 
singer,” with its ehoruses and festive assemblies and processions, the 
grand and majestic tones of the trombones are in place, and accordingly 
are used with great effect throughout the drama. And no less admirable 
than the orchestration of “ Tristan” is its musical form. Rhythmically, 


‘* Tristan,” as | 
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it Is not possible to conceive a work of greater variety and ingenious com 
plexity. The same may be said of the harmonic progressions and mod 


ulations. Just as in life happiness is increased by the alternating 
play of desire and its gratification, so in modern musie the accumula 
tion of discords and their gradual and unexpected resolution enable 
the artist to express depths of emotion not dreamt of by musicians 


of past eras [ know no other composition in which all the parts 
* Tristan.”’ 
It seems as if the removal of a single bar would be as fatal as the removal 


of a stone from an architectural structure. 


ure so closely related and organically connected as in 


This unity of form is due to 
The Letinotiv 


in dramatic music has the same importance as the theory of Development 


a great extent to the skilful use of the leading motives 


in science: it gives a continuity of 
treatment” in a 


structure, lo employ ** thematic 


music drama—i.e., to work up each musical idea in 
detail and then pass on to another, never to recur to the first—is as inar- 
tistic and absurd as ina pure or literary drama it would be to say all 
that is to be said about each dramasis persona in turn, and then dismiss 
him for good. This is the scientific, not the method; and 
who object to the Lectmotiv, therefore, show that they do not understand 
the very alphabet of the dramatie art. 
in ‘‘ Tristan.” 


artist ic those 
Finally, a word about the melody 
Te say that we have one continuous melody from the 
beginning to the end of each act is not a hyperbole but an understate- 
ment of the truth. 
same time, 


The fact is, we usually hear several melodies at the 
What Wagner says of Beethoven's music applies equally to 
his own; *‘In it there is nothing that is adventitious (Zu/hat), no frame- 
work for the melody, but everything becomes melody, every part of the 
And un 
less each of these melodie parts—which make Wagner's style truly poly 


accompaniment, every rhythmical note, yes, even the pause.” 
phonic in every sense of the word—be played with intelligence and ¢ 

amore, the hearer cannot say that he has heard one of his music-dramas 
but only a parody of it. 
of ** Tristan and Isolde” 


It is for this reason that a slovenly performance 
wi uld be an intolerable bore, while after such a 
rendering of it as those in Munich few lovers of good musie will fail to 
appreciate the enthusiasm of a friend of mine, who has written on the 
top of his piano-score: *‘ Hear * Tristan’ and die.” 


THE PERGAMUS MARBLES. 
Berury, March 24. 

LTHOUGH in your No. 765, of February 26, you have published two 
‘ short paragraphs on the recently excavated Pergamus Marbles, the 
acquisition of this treasure by the Prussian Government and its exhi- 
bition in Berlin form so important a contribution to our knowledge of 
Greek art that I feel justified in entering more fully into the history of 
the great discovery.* 

At the head of the gentlemen to whom this precious acquisition is due 
stands Mr. Humann, a civil engineer at Smyrna, a native of the town 
of Steele on the Ruhr, near Essen (of Krupp notoriety), who for years 
Mr. Hu 
mann studied in Berlin, and is an enthusiastic and competent connois- 
seur of Greek art. ‘*My son,” said old Humann, an innkeeper, * is 
one of those impractical fellows who do not eare for making money, and 


has built roads in Asia Minor for the Turkish Government 


go strolling abroad looking after antique, useless rubbish instead of try- 
ing to get a salaried office at home.” While, about ten years ago, he was 
officially surveying the neighborhood of the place where old Pergamus 
stood, Mr. Humann discovered near the Acropolis of the former royal resi- 
dence an old wall about twenty English feet thick. This wall he perceived 
at the first glance did not belong to the old Greek period, but was evident?y 
erected us a makeshift against the inroads of barbarians, whether for the 
protection of the then still standing magnificent buildings of the Attalides 
or for self-defence by the old Greek and Roman inhabitants. Mr. Humann 
examined the wall more closely and found that it contained a great num- 
ber of high reliefs, which had been used as a filling for the inside walls. 
In 1871 he presented some of these reliefs to our Museum. One of them 
is a fanciful animal, with well-preserved white scales under its throat, 
and a horse’s neck ; the other, a young giant with a beautiful face bear- 
ing resemblance to Alexander the Great, both first-class works of art. 

At that time Dr. E. Curtius, our Greek historian, visited Asia Minor 
for some other scientific purposes, and was interested by Mr. Humann in 
the excavation of the Pergamus ruins. The attention of the Prussian 
Crown Prince, of the Minister of Public Instruction, of the Director of 








* I beg to ca!l your attention to a new work on Pergamus, to be published in a few 
weeks by the celebrated house of Grote of this city, giving fifteen engravings, represent- 
ing the scenery and the ~~ where the marbies were found, and an explanatory text 
by an archwologiet who hae been on the spot. 
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the Museum, and of other prominent archwologists was called to the im- 


int discovery. Diplomatic negotiations were consequently entered 


Mr. 


r true, disinterested patriot, offered his personal services in 


port » 
into with Turkish Government, and led to a satisfactory result 


Hl Trani, tine 


undertaking ind prosecutin r the 


work, which was thereupon entrusted 
lluded to 


of a temple, 


The fragments of the reliefs above a proved that originally 
d to the inside 
An obscure 
Christ, 


‘ Mirabilia mundi,” had particularly pointed out among the wonders of 


they hy ud not bel 


nae 
s colossal altar. seribb] 


in the second centurv after 


art a great marble altar at Perzamus, forty feet high, with grand sta- 
tues and a battle of the gods with the giants (‘*cum maximis sculpturis 
continet autem gigantomachiam ” Moreover, Pausanias, the Murray 
and Baedeker of antiquity, incidentally mentions the altar of Pergamus, 
which, he says, somewhat resembles that of Olympia. Acting upon the 
descriptions here given, and upon the discovery of Mr. Humann, the 
Me and Schoene at their head, 
resolved first te lay open the thick wall. In the summer of 1878 Mr 


Ile did so on 


directors cf our Museum, with srs. Conze 
ffumann finally received the order to commence his work. 
Monday, September 9, 1878, by beginning to pull down that part of the 
wall where he had found his tirst reliefs. On the evening of the second 
diy Mr. Humann succeeded in extrieating two reliefs, each about six feet 
long, which had been inserted face inward into the inner wall. Soon 
other works of art were found scattered about, and a solid fundamental 
marble base was discovered, On the evening of September 12 Mr. Humann 
telegraphed to Berlin: ‘* Found eleven big reliefs, the greater part of 
which are full figures, thirty fragments, and the altar itself.” A short 
time after the whole altar was laid open. It was a magnificent quad- 
rangular structure, each side measuring one hundred feet, and stood in 
the open air, quite near the.most prominent height of the Acropolis of 
Pergamus, and about 750 feet above the level of the sea. 

The whole work of excavation did not quite occupy one year. In May, 
1879, the group of the battle of Athene was discovered, and on July 21 
the colossal group representing Zeus throwing his thunderboit at a giant 


was restored to daylight by the descendant of one of those barbarians who | 


had shared in the destruction of this masterpiece of antique art. Both 
these groups were found on the east side of the altar, where the heavy 


marbles had been torn from their place and had been used for building | 


the poor huts of uncivilized tribes. The whole ground there is strewn 
with fragments of statues, relics of giants, and mutilated parts of gods, 
Only two stone steps of the old marble altar were left in place. Every- 
thing else was torn down, misplaced, cut to pieces, weather-beaten, and 
decayed. ‘‘In going over the ruins,” says Mr. Conze, “ we on the one 
hand feel proud that it has been our privilege to obtain this great treasure, 
and on the other hand are painfully impressed by the horrible devastation 
which has befallen this glorious grandeur.” 

Our men-of-war had been ordered to transport the marbles to Ger- 
many. The greater part of them have already been sent over, and about 
one hundred and twenty great boxes are still expected to arrive. The 
actual price paid for the whole is not much over $6,000, The Prussian 
Government offered the Pasha 30,000 marks for his share, but the latter 
charged only so many francs, which made a difference of twenty per 
Never in the history of art has so trifling a sum been 
paid for so great a boon. It is intended to erect a public hall exclusively 
devoted to the exhibition of the Pergamus treasure. According to Alex- 
ander Conze, the director of the statuary in our Museum, the altar was 
erected by King Eumenes II. (197-159 B.c.), who expressed his thank 
fulness for his victories over the Gauls and other wild tribes by em- 
bellishing his capital with works of art. It was strictly in accordance 
with Greek custom that the feats of the king were symbolized by the 
battle of the gods with the giants, thus expressing the supremacy of ideal- 
ism over materialism, and at the same time reminding the dynasty and 
the people by what heroic means Eumenes and his predecessor had broken 
the raids of the barbarians and secured the blessings of Hellenic culture 
to the small kingdom. 

It will, of course, be several years before our artists and archeologists 
will be able to reconstruct the plan and the execution of the whole. Mr. 
Bohn, a very competent architect, has been charged with the work. It 
is confidently expected that he will be able to reproduce the total as- 
pect of the grand edifice in all the particulars of its elevation, while it is 
less probable that he will succeed in remodelling its ground-plan. It is, 
so to speak, a mighty palimpsest wherein the original characteristics must 
be deciphered from the bewildering formations of several thousand 


, 


cent. in our favor. 
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years. When re-erected the altar will be forty feet high and four hun- 
dred feet in rectangular circumference. The steps and substructure are 
suppo-ed to have been ten feet high, so that the principal frieze is seen by 
the beholder some ten feet above the ground. Krom there an inner mar- 
ble 
vf columns, and around the offering altar itself runs the second smaller 
frieze. representing the bistory of the Attalides, and symbolizing the old 


stauirease leads up to the offering altar, which is surrounded by a hall 


ire in the east wing of the Museum, 


hut to the outside wall of | Gjeek mythology 
r, by the name of Apelius, tho gf For the present the marbles are i i 
compiled a little pamphlet on the®) where since January they have twice a week been thrown open tothe pub- 


lic. The collective sculptures represent, as you have already stated in 
your No. 765, the giants storming Olympus. Each of these groups por 
trays a moment in the struggle, and it is very fortunate that the two 
principal groups, those of Zeus and Athene, have been completely found 
and give an equal idea of the intention of the artist and of his masterly 
Zeus was found on the eastern wal! of the altar, and conse- 
The upper part of the god 


execution. 
quently represents the centre of interest. 
is left 
struck by his thunderbolt, while an eogle 


bare. Ile fights against three giants, one Whom has been 


rings to Zeus a second bolt, 
Another giant’s arm sinks down powerless, terror-stricken by the sight of 
The bodies of these winged giants end in dragons’ legs, the 
With their legs they en- 


the wgis. 
| extremities of which form a serpent’s mouth. 
twine their enemies and with their serpent mouths they bite them. 
Besides the minor gods assisting the superior gods there are beasts let 
loose against the giants, who have to defend themselves against these 
On the other hand 
The 
embroideries of her sandal are as elegantly worked out as if yesterday 
| they had left the Paris shoemaker’s shop. 
The Athene group is as full of life and action as the first-named. Her 
right hand catches a four-winged giant by the hair and drags him along, 


dogs or lions, which bite them in their necks or legs. 


we sce the dainty little foot of Artemis thrust into a giant's face. 


| while her serpent encoils him. Another giant, whose face resembles that 
| of Laocoon, sinks at the goddess’s feet in the fangs of another of her ser 
| pents, and a third giant is threatening her; but Nike, the goddess of vic- 
| tory, is already crowning her with the laurel-wreath. To the left of 
Athene rises Ge, the mother of the giants, with loosened tresses, mourn- 
| ing over the destruction of her children, and resembling the celebrated 
statue of Niobe in the expression of her upturned face. 

Besides these two principal groups there are several others of minor 
importance, and in single, disconnected blocks. In the last room there is 
to be seen Helios, the god of the sun, on his quadriga, Aurora preceding 
him and announcing his coming; a goddess riding on a lion, who draws 
an arrow from her quiver, while a woman rides ahead of her. There is in 
another corner another handsome woman, turning her beck to the be- 
holder; each limb of her body can be discerned through the folds of her 
wonderfully-chiselled gown. In another group, only part of which has 
as yet been recomposed, a majestic-looking goddess defends herself by 
throwing at her enemies a big vase covered with hissing serpents. At her 
feet lies the head of a Medusa, with terror and despair depicted in her 
face. It resembles the Medusa of the Villa Ludovisi in Rome, and proves 
that the latter, which was falsely attributed to the cinque cento, must be 
of Pergamene origin. One of the finest specimens is the head of a beauti- 
ful woman with an ineffable smile on her finely-chiselled lips. The 
admirable realistic manner in which the artist handies his subject among 
others is best exemplified by the statue of a fat ogre with a bull’s neck, 
into which a sword is pushed to its handle. Even the ugliness of this 
monster with its barbaric features has something sublime. The torso of 
a Poseidon resembles that of the Vatican; one of the finest torsi is an 
Apollo, whose beautifully-wrought body and limbs class it among the first 
productions of antique art. His arms and commanding attitude remind 
one of the celebrated Apollo Belvedere. The bodies in general are not 
smoothly worked out, but the marbles show every muscle and sinew, and 
every mark of the hammer. Some of the statues, which are almost all of 
more than life-size, have been freed from dust and dirt, and now appear to 
the best advantage, as for instance the full figure of a woman lying half 
on her side as if asleep. Our architects say that the marble used for the 
whole frieze of the altar is of a rougher quality than that found in other 
Greek and Roman sculptures. They suppose that it must have been 
from a quarry in the immediate neighborhood, the existence of which has 
hitherto been unknown to us. 

Some features of the Pergamus treasures have as yet not been found 
in antique statuary. Thus, hair is not treated as a mass, but is carefully 
worked out on the head, on the breast, and under the armpits, and 
the same is the case with the eyebrows. The eyes were evidently 
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idorned with colored and precious stones. The artists, whose names are 


nly partly given, combine the most fanciful invention with a perfect 
uastery of technicality and a sound realism; what they produce is not 
mly exeeuted in marble, but has been thought and conceived in marble, 
for which purpose they evidently were not in need of a model and did 


not use 


one. The great Renaissance masters appear somewhat inferior to 
the originators of these colossal groups; only Michelangelo, and of a later 
The other day 


said 


riod our Schlueter, ean bear any comparison with them, 


celebrated foreign connoisseur when looking at these marbles 
‘that every amateur and student of Greek art must henceforward not 
nly see Greece and Italy, but must make a pilgrimage to Berlin to the 
Pergamus altar.” Come and see! 2? 


Correspondence. 


UNION OF THE INDEPENDENTS AGAINST GRANT. 


fo rug Epiror or THe Nation: 

Sir: Differing somewhat from the views of one of your correspondents, 
published in your paper of April 1, T would offer a suggestion to the In- 
dependents. The important and vital evil against which they now con- 
tend is the proposed nomination of General Grant, believing it to repre- 
sent the most serious dangers to the Republie—a third term, machine 
polities, corruption, and a distinct menace of force; for the utterances of 
his partisans are mere empty vaporings unless they mean that he will 
meet fraud—i.e., his failure to receive the Presidency by legal methods— 
by force. 
our institutions than would be likely to ensue from the success of any 
other man or party. 

Assuming that this correctly expresses their views so far, it would 
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In these they recognize greater dangers to the perpetuity of | 


seem that they try to do too much when they declare against other can- | 


lidates also. The Independents are as yet but a comparatively small 
hody, and, operating within party lines, cannot expect to dictate the 
nomination. If they were compact, organized, and with recognized 
leaders certainly holding the balance of power between two great parties, 
they might perhaps insist on the nomination of one of two men, but 
could only hope for suecess because their solid support or opposition 
would be thrown according to the arrangement agreed on. When the con- 
trary of this is true, and no man can speak for them or pledge in any 
given contingency their unanimous action, they cannot expect to do 
more than prevent the nomination of some one man against whom they 
are all agreed, and then only because, as to that, they have the unanimity 
which alone can give to their views the slightest weight with the practical 
politician, and because they draw to their support the adherents of all the 
other candidates. 

If it be said that Mr. Blaine is only less dangerous than General Grant 
as a candidate, still it remains that he is /ess dangerous, and therefore 
Grant, and not he, is the one against whom the Independents should 
combine, 
left out of the calculation. Probably no man can be nominated by the 
Chicago Convention, and certainly no Republican can be elected, without 
the support of Messrs. Conkling and Cameron. In their eyes it would 
seem that the chief end of government is the distribution of the offices, 
and in view of the political history of the Republican party it is difficult 
to see how, without intolerable humiliation to one or all of them, either of 
these gentlemen could have any contro] of the patronage under a Blaine 
administration. Under Grant they each would be practically President, 
so far as their own States are concerned, and herein probably lies the 
secret of their support of him; under almost any other man, with his own 
political friends and followers to provide for, they would only have 

‘influence ” more or less weighty; but still they would have a great deal. 
But under Blaine they could have none, certainly none of the absolute 
kind they would require to maintain their prestige among their followers. 
Hence Mr. Blaine, even if nominated, could hardly expect to escape defeat 
through their machinations; for it is to be remembered that, although the 
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| that they as a body not only will not support him, but will support his 


opponent. 

No mere expression of dissatisfaction will be likely to answer the pur 
pose, for Conkling and his coadjutors care dittle for protests so long as 
the voter votes the ticket: as you once said, *t they care not how much 
they squeal if they don’t bolt”; but such a declaration as that proposed, 
made by men who have heretofore contributed to Republican successes, 


his eleetion so 


might prevent the nomination of Grant by rendering 
doubtful that the rank and file would become intractable and refuse to be 
led into so doubtful a contest. Besides it would render difficult of ae 


complishment the bargain alleged to have been made between Conkling 
and Kelly to deliver New York to the Republicans; certainly Mr. Kelly 
would find it hard work to control his followers when a victory for their 
own party would be so plainly within their grasp by availing themselves 
of the defection among the Republicans. 


Public opinion, like the tide, changes gradually, and if the Inde- 
pendents ever unite in some practical action, and make themselves suffi 
ciently felt in 1880 to prevent one nomination, they may reasonably hope 
Their 


their utterances as to the necessity of civil-service reform and 


by 1884 to be able actively to influence another numbers are 
growing, 
what that reform consists in are becoming daily more impressed on the 
public mind, but it remains to be seen whether they can become suthi- 
ciently united to affect the impending political campaign. P 
PuiLapELpmia, April 3, 1880. 


INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 
To 1ne Epitor or THE Nation : 

Sir: In considering the causes of that antagonism undoubtedly exist 
ing between the Western people and the Indians sufficient stress has 
never been laid upon the hardships imposed upon the settlers by the reser- 
vation system. The withdrawal of the land from setilement might be 
borne, even though the quantity be altogether out of proportion to the 
number of Indians; that is the least part of the grievance. Throughout 
the West are scattered numerous tracts of land as much forbidden soil to 
the Caucasian as if they were so many little Chinese Empires, If you try 
to cross, the agent may summon his Indian police or a squad of soldiers 
and put you off ignominiously. If you attempt to drive a herd of cattle 
across on your way to market, to save a distance of a hundred miles, the 
agent may turn you back and impose a heavy fine on you 

A few facts about the Crow reservation will show the care and tender- 
ness with which the Government has fostered the settlement of the West- 
ern Territories. This reservation was established by the Laramie treaty 
in 1868. It embraces about ten thousand square miles between the Yel- 
lowstone River and the northern boundary of Wyoming. At a very 
liberal estimate, there may be five hundred men among the Crows who 


could take up a homestead under the land laws to which white men are 


Besides, the success of Mr. Blaine is so unlikely that it can be | 


subject. They are, therefore, each allotted twenty square miles, or 
eighty times the quantity permitted toa citizen. This reservation em- 
braces the mining region on the Upper Yellowstone, where settlements 
had been made in 1864, and at the time of the treaty several hundred 


citizens were living there. From that day the threat of an ejectment has 


| been hanging over these men, making permanent improvements and ex- 


pensive mining development out of the question. In all these years I do 
not think a single Indian has visited this part of the reservation. 

Prior to this treaty the road into eastern Montana ran direct from 
Cheyenne to Bozeman. The establishment of this reservation threw a 
barrier two hundred miles long across this road, and closed it. We could 
On the east it was closed by hostile Sioux, 


not go around this barrier. 
Since then we have, therefore, 


on the west by impassable mountains, 
been compelled to go east by first going one hundred miles west, thence 
four hundred miles south, crossing the Rocky Mountains, and, after 
travelling five hundred miles, finding ourselves no nearer our goal than 


at our stagting point. The Northern Pacific Railroad, now building up 


| the Yellowstone Valley, wishes to cross the river at several points, to 


practical politician utterly contemns the man who votes as he pleases 


and refuses to yield blind allegiafice to any party, yet he will, whenever 
able to, “‘knife”—#e., secretly oppose and defeat—any candidate of his 
own party whose success would be a blow to his own political power. 
Indeed, it may be said that the only way in which the Independents 
can practically give effect to their opposition to General Grant would be 
by emphatically declaring at the St. Louis or some other such meeting 


| 


avoid steep, rugged bluffs abutting on the north bank of the stream; but 
the Laramie treaty says, No admittance, and, unless a new treaty can be 
made, the company will have to build its line along the north bank all the 
way, at a heavy additional expense. 

Eastern philanthropists may think that these things are all right, and 
that we ought to be punished for helping to build up the West; but that 
view will hardly be taken by the average human mind if the facts are once 
brought before it. The Indian has rights to be respected; but so has the 
white man. It is not in human nature to submit to wrongs except under 
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compulsion. As long as the reservation system is continued in its pre 
sent form there can be no peace between the Westerner and the Indian 
form or another will continue until the reservations are 


lame 


Th corde 
the 
for 


tatior 
Agitation | 


broken up, Indians given a reasonable amount of 1 in severalty 


(inalienable au term of years, when desirable), and the laws of the 
country extended over all, red and white alike. P. Kocu. 


Bozeman. M. T., March 27, 1880 


THE WASHINGTON PEDIGREE 


[We have received from the Editor of Harper's Magazine, with 
permission to print, the following letter. As will be seen, it pos- 
a interest. Its publication, we understand, has 
been deferred in the hope of obtaining something final from Col. 
Chester. -Ep. NATION. ] 


sesses general 


Sir: My attention has been called to an article which appeared in 
your March number [1879], describing a visit to the ‘* English Home of 
the Washingtons "—viz., Brington, in Northamptonshire— most agree- 
ably and accurately written by your contributor, and referring through- 
out continually to a book called ‘The Washingtons,’ published by me in 
England in 1860. 

In that book I had gathered together some particulars of the North- 
amptonshire family of that name who had been pointed out in 1791 by 
Sir Isaac Heard, the then Garter King-at-Arms, as the ancestors of your 
great President—a conclusion accepted by the President himself, and re- 
ceived without a doubt by his biographers in America as well as by gene- 
alogists and topographers in this country. And, never dreaming that 
there could be any doubt on this point, I felt great satisfaction in adding 
to what was known of the emigrant and his immediate relations from 
what could be gleaned in the country parish of which I was then rector, 
and in dwelling on their connection with the noble family of the Spen- 
cers. 

My book met with a kind reception from the venerable Jared Sparks, 
and was favorably noticed in the North American Review, and by Mr. 
Palfrey in his ‘ History of New England.’ I was asked, too, to repeat the 
substance of it at a great breakfast given by the American residents in 
London on the anniversary of Washington’s birthday in 1862, The ter- 
rible contest, however, which soon after broke out in America made men 
indifferent to such small matters, and it is only of late that Americans 
have again begun to show much interest in ‘‘the English home of the 
Washingtons.” 

Meanwhile great doubts were thrown upon the pedigree which Sir I. 
Heard was supposed to have authenticated. These doubts were first for- 
mulated by your distinguished countryman Col. J. L. Chester, a gentle- 
man unrivalled and unapproachable in his own departments of genealogy, 
and who in his magnum opus, the ‘ Register of Westminster Abbey ’ (un- 
dertaken at the request of Dean Stanley and the Chapter), has recently 
conferred upon the English nation a gift of imperishable value for future 
historians and biographers. 

Col. Chester, whom I am proud to call my friend, by the aid of parish 
registers, marriage licenses, probates of wills, records of lawsuits, and 
other miscellaneous documents, of which he has so extraordinary a know- 
ledge, proceeded to challenge Sir I. Heard’s conclusions respecting the 
emigrant brothers John and Lawrence Washington, and in a paper which 
he contributed in 1866 to the English Z/erald and Genealogist succeeded 
in showing incontestably that the two persons who had been designated 
as the emigrants really died and were buried on English ground. Unac- 
ceptable as these conclusions were to me, I could not possibly resist them. 
They were all the more mortifying because drawn by the assailant, in 
some measure, from the additional particulars which I myself had 
brought to light respecting the Northants family. ‘‘ Meo mihi gladio 
me jugulavit.” 

That much, then, is certain; and I am surprised that it is net univer- 
sally known in America among those who take an interest in the mat- 
ter. In the same month as that in which your own article appeared, a 
letter of Col. Chester’s was published in the New York World briefly re- 
capitulating the facts he had estab'ished in 1866, and holding out (I am 
giad to add) fresh hopes of being able to substitute some positive conclu- 
sions for those which he has demolished; for he is not the man to rest 
content with negative and destructive evidence, aud, while elucidating 
other difficult points in genealogy, he has never ceased to keep this lead- 


ing object steadily before him, It is his determination, however, not to 


put forth the mass of materia]s he has collected bearing on this subject 


Nation. 
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till he is sure of his ground; and this determination on his part must seal 
ulso the lips of those of his friends to whom he has in confidence shown 
some of the decuments in his possession. 

I hope Iam not saying too much, under the circumstances, in adding 
that some of these documents seemed to me to supply strong presumptive 
proof that the emigrants would be found, after all, to have sprung from 
the Northamptonshire stock, generation below that which 
was erroneously pointed out. In this case Brington and Sulgrave would 
flow far Col. Chester would endorse 


though of a 


not lose their interest to Americans. 
my opinion I cannot, of course, say; but, as he tells us himself in his let- 
ter to the World, his chief dependence is now placed on a deed which has 
recently come into his possession, relating to and signed by a certain 
John Washington, whom he believes to have been the emigrant and the 
great-grandfather of the President. 
I have the honor to be, sir, yours faithfully, 
J. 


N. SIMPKINSON, 


NortH CREAKE RecToRy, NORFOLK, May 23, 1879 


Notes. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS have begun with ‘ Knickerbocker’s New York’ 
Me ge Geoffrey Crayon Edition ” of Irving’s works, to be completed in 
twenty-six volumes. The first is beautifully printed, and in addition to the 
designs, of various periods, by Allsten, Cruikshank, Heath, Darley, Hop 
pin, ete., some brand-new ones by Church, executed in the present style of 
engraving, are introduced. The edition will be as cheap as it is elegant 
The same publishers have issued in pamphlet form Dr. H. W. Bellows’s «lis- 
course on ** Channing—His Opinions, Genius, and Character,” delivered at 
the centenary (April 7) in Newport——The American Unitarian As: ocia- 
tion, Boston, have prodigally brought out in a dollar volume the well 
known Life of Dr. Channing by his nephew, abridged to the exte..t of 
nearly one-third of the original, which appeared in three volmes. An ar- 
totype portrait is prefixed, The printed page is condensed but easily read 
——Mr. John Russell Young's ‘ Around the World with General Grant’ 
(New York: American News Co.) has just been concluded by the issuing 
of Parts 19 and 30. The work has been noticeable in its progress for its 
typographical excellence and for the abundance and substantial quality 
of its wood-cut illustrations. The last number reports an intere-ting 
conversation on the Vicksburg campaign. B. Westermann & Co 
us Parts 12 and 15 of the new edition of Stieler’s Modern Atlas, with 
sheet-maps of Italy, half the Mediterranean basin, Denmark, Russia, ete , 
with the usual accompaniment of side-maps. They have also received 
Parts 11-16 of Oncken’s ‘ Allgemeine Geschichte’ published by Grote, of 
Berlin, one of the most beautifully printed and judiciously (even if some- 
what capriciously) illustrated works of the kind, to say nothing of its 
authoritative value. These parts bring the history of ancient Rome down 
to the death of Sulla, and the reigns of Louis XIV. and of Peter the Great 
nearly to their close, and begin the history of India. The French por- 
tions are particularly rich in engravings and fac-similes. To mention 
only the portraits, we have Mazarin, Corneille, Racine, Boileau, Lafon- 
taine, Le Sage, Moli¢re, Fénelon, Bossuet, James II, and Queen Anne of 
England, Marlborough, Prince Eugene, Vauban, Locke, Leibnitz, Spi- 
noza, Mme. de Maintenon, etc. The Indian illustrations of temples are 
very fine.——The preliminary pages and appendix of the * American 
Catalogue’ (A. C. Armstrong & Son) now enable the first volume to be 
Constant reference to this invaluable work increases our sense of 
It is a worthy monument of American intelligence and in- 
dustry. Charles Scribner’s Sons promise during the spring a complete 
collection of the poems of Mr, Richard Henry Stoddard. From Scril 
ner & Co. we have the nineteenth bound volume of their Monthly, which 
has been signalized by the conclusion of Mr. James's ‘‘Confidence,” 
the beginning of Mr. Cable’s ‘‘ Grandissimes,” of Mr. Schuyler’s *‘ Peter 
the Great,” and of the instructive extracts from the journal of the 
late Henry J. Raymond.-—J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in_ press 
‘Jackson’s Valley Campaign’ (1861-62), by Lieutenant-Colonel Wii- 
liam Ailan, with maps of the region and battle-fields by Captain Jed. 
Hotchkiss ; and ‘The United States Government: its Organization and 
Practical Workings,’ by George N. Lamphere. Part 6 of the sec 
volume of Mrs. Lamb’s * History of the City of New York’ enters upon 
the period after the establishment of the peace of 1783. It has among 
its illustrations several rarities, the most curious being Benj. West's un- 
finished study in oil of the peacemakers, and a portrait of David Hartley, 
the British Minister Plenipotentiary——No. III. of the Occasional! 
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phlet of 286 pp., with a colored map, entitled * Contributions to the Geology 
The work is 
based upon researches for which exceptional opportu- 
Mr. John P 358 Washington Sti 
sends us evidences of the 
tensive collection of photographic reproductions of works of 
No. 759 of the Natio 


show their variety: Great Pyramid and Sphinx 


rs of the Boston Society of Natural History isa stout octavo pam- 


f Eastern Massachusetts.’ marked by thoroughness snd 
originality, and is 
were afforded.- 


Mass., 


Soule, 


nities 

Boston, increase of his now very ex- 
art which 
of them will 
Lions, Al- 
* Ezekiel’: Guido Re 
Back Mars“; Velasquez’s 
Sistine Madonna,” and boys from the ca 
Murillo’s 
* Erasmus ™; the new Hermes from Olympia, 
The 


In anticipation of the tourist season the 


we described in An enumeration 
Court of 
ni’s 


rambra; Michelangelo's ** Cumzan Sibyl” and 


‘Aurora’: Tintoretto’s ** Minerva Driving 
‘sop Raphael's ** 
‘Paul and 


thony of Padua ”; Holbein’s 


rtoon of 


\ 


Barnabas “; Veronese’s ** Moderation” ‘+St \n- 


ete.—all from nature or the canvas or marble size of the largest 
does not exceed 5x4 inches 

Messrs. Rivington have brought 
Ober-Ammergau in 1871," by H.N. 
MacColl’s 


’ Recolleecvions of 
Oxenham, and of the Rev. Maleolm 
*(New York: Pott, Young & 


The latter work contains in the appendix a continuous and orderly 


out new editions of 


* Ober-Ammergau Passion-Play 


description of the scenes and tableaux of the play. The new preface 


gives the calendar of this vear’s representations, from May to Septembe 


inclusive, with the nuaanes of the chief dramati states that 
theatre 


the railroad is within three hours’ drive of Ober-Ammergau, which is, 


pe rsoud It 


the new, mainly uncovered will seat 4,500 persons, and that 


moreover, now connected by telegraph with the rest of the world.——For 


Americans going abroad this will mention, 


anand [solde” 


at Hamburg, 


the benefit of summer, we 
ipropos of our Munich letter on another page, that *‘ Trist 
is announced for performance in June at Leipzig and also 


where a complete cycle of Wagner's works is to be giver Probably it will 


also be repeated at Munich during the course of the theatre festival in July 
——A new impression from the plates of Dr. C.J. Hempel’s edition of 
‘Schiller’s Complete Works,’ translated into Engiish, has been made by 

Arch | 
two large octavo volumes of some 1,300 pages altog 


the 


twentv vears ago, 


Kohl r, 911 street, Philadelphia The work is in 


the publisher, I 
ther, double column, 
Schiller’s varied 


The price is moderat \; 


teres to Amer! ls, 


with illustrations, and embraces 


writings procurabie long 


The 


Kemble, d’aprés ses Mémoires,” by Mme, 


recent French announcem: 


first is * La Jeunesse de Fanny 


Aug. Craven, author of the * Récit d’une Sceur.’ The second is* Récits 
d'un Humoriste,’ adapted from the English of 


Williams L. Hughues, whose previous adaptation f1 


the same American 


> } 


author, ‘Les Bébés dt éléne,” has been illustrated by Bertall, and is ad 


vertised asan*" ouy rage adopté par le Minist¢ rec ‘Ins 


—which goes to show to what straits the purveyors of juvenile literatur 
are put in France 

—The ( 
and the 
branch was opened at 


incinnati Public Library continues to extend its operat 


number of its catalogues increases, In December s 
Columbia with 4,000 volumes : the catalogue of 


the books, a brief list. has 20 pp. Both this and the Cumminsville brane] 


though their circulation is enlarging, are in their day of small things, and 


either 


| *4) 


we believe of them reckons its registered borrowers within a = 


sand. The connection of both with the main library by the tel 


enlarges their resour 


es by the contents of the general library, as has 
the case for some time in Boston. Another catalogue of 64 pp. enum 
rates the works treating of anatomy, physiology. hygiene (public and 


private), botany, chemistry, micros opy, and pliysics, and forms part of 


catalorue of works relating to medicine and allied sciences 


physies is included naturally, though somewhat remotely allied to medi- 
cine, mechanics, This is the elaborate piece of classification 


most 


I 
/ 


published by the library, and appears to have tl 
much painstaking. Another catalogue of 
the location of the books and pamphlets in the lil | 
benefit of the attendants. and perhaps it should b suid 

uncatalogued, 


67 pp. is a ** Subject-index 


as regards the accessibility of the catalogu 


7 
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ndants 


that the public must depend upon the att 
the library’s contents. It is an alphabetical stetement of subjects into 


Which the books are divided on the shelves, with the numbers of the 





books, but with no mention of the authors included. 
monthly bulletins for the year 1879 make a bulky volume « 





which give an alphabetical index of authors of : 
one an index of subjeets, Thivse bulletins, like their pre decessors, have 
the merit of large type, full titles, and a careful collation of pages, and 
form undoubtedly the most indispensable eatalogue that Cinci 


nonymous works, and 


cinnati pub- 


The Nation. 


of publishing 
the 


We doubt whether the experiment 
] f ] books in 


all the rate 
thousand volumes a year, and at present containing only about 15 


a hbrary growing at 


volumes and pamphlets, is likely to be altogether satisfactory. 


ment catalogues of a rapidly-growing | iry are superseded 
and a large part of the hbrary is catalogued too slowly. If the monthly 
bulletins are full and consolidated like those of Cineinnati for 878 and 
1879, with a fair classification of then ntents, and the library 
five years or so publishes a brief list of ts books with a large « i 
of subjects, we should think it would) be better iwtalogued, ar 
resources would be enlarged for the purchase of books 
The + Théatre de Campagne’ and the series of *Saynetes et M 
logues’* continue to grow; the latest issues are the sixth volume of the 
first and the fifth and sixth of the second M. Legouve, wl y 
nally introduced the ‘ Théatre de Campagne’ to the public, pretac s 
volume with a letter in which he compliments the publis! 
energy and success, and points out that te a dozen of 
pieces which first saw the light in this series have since st 
serious test of the actual theatre. It is not likely, however, that 
the plays in the present volume will be borrowed by the regular siag they 
are all altogether too slight In thegother collection as w | led f 
ing off in merit is to be noticed. In no « f | volumes is 
anything by M. Labiche, M. Gondinet, or M. Meilhu Tun the | 
de Campagne’ nothing rises above mediocrity except ** Un Crine s 
une tempcte,” a most original little dialogue—if a piece can be so 
in which one of the two characters can sav nothing, s 
Caudle lecture which overwhelms him. Its author, M. Dreyfus, s 
have a refreshing originality of his own; his ** Apres \ 
fifth volume of the other series, although good, is less individua 
best thing in * Saynetes t Monol gues’ is "Un ( s1 MM 
and Richard. This is a dialogue for two m: nly, of thet 
and frankly farcical type—not unlik » SOX 
all three volumes there are far too many monologues, and thes 
longer really dramatic; most of them are merely ree tious, W 
true monologue is a play in which there is on nepart. Tow g 
one is no easy task, and from an examit f \ 
it seems though the field were well-nigh Xhaust ; M 
latest issues do not differ gre vy from va : 
even if a little more insipid Che write i r of 
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tion, for a pathe oO! irs he desert child by its 
motl for fashionabk harity is a distressing idea ind this scene, with 
a slightly different management, might be made veryaffecting. The dif 
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is too,” 3 ered the commissioner, and protestation was of no avail 


—In the recent death at St. Petersburg of Dr, Anton Schiefner, at the 
age of sixty-three, philological science has lost one of its ablest and most 
indefatigable workers. [le was born in the city of Reval, studied law 
St. Petersburg, went to Berlin in 1842, where his taste for linguistic, es} 
ciallv oriental, studies was formed. returned to St. Petersburg, where he 


me time in one of its public schools, and was finally elected 


member and librarian of the St. Petersburg Academy. To his literary tn- 
dustry he left numerous monuments, but as his name is not extensive 


known in this count 


‘vy we avail ourselves of Prof. Max Miiller’s obituary 
notice in the Magazin fiir die Literatur des Auslaundes. At a time whe 

the languages of the Caucasian provinces were of great interest to the Rus- 
sian Government, Schiefner published (1856-1864) grammatical treatises 0! 
no less than six idioms. When the great northern traveller Castrén died, 
leaving unpublished his ‘ Nérdliche Reisen und Forschungen,’ Schiefner 


found time to publish this work. Huis remarkable industry and wonderfu 





inguistic knowledge are further demonstrated by a glance at the six gram- 
mars of as many different tongues of the Russian Empire published by 


him between 1854 and 1858, Nor should it be forgotten that Sehiefner 

published in 1852 the only German translation we have of the celel rated 

Finnish epic, ‘ Kalewala,’ a work containing 22,793 verses, divided into 
. 
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f rs and nel Though all this 
vit w fores ind by mak c t ¢ 1 ous 
rt nd a half centuries Mr. Manypenny 
to t! hameful series of frauds and wi SW 
ur dealings with the aborigines, the half- 
Pennsylvania being the only period ou which 
anv satista ion or comfor 
The novel feature of the book \ 
he Army. Th intl eur | 
ring the Indians toarmy management isn 
al hether Mr. Manypenny’s position all 
! so able and fearless a discussion 1 
n helping us to reach right conclusions 
mswer to such anargument. The author an 
enti respeet, and unl more thoroug} 
VI n be made to show t his criticism of 
isuniust his summing up Ol the facts must he 


fixing public opinion. Mr. Manypenny ful 


Officers of the \rmy have often been among 


friends of the Indian; but he separates the « 
army spirit and policy as he finds it exhi 


periods taken together. He estimates the 


among army officers in dealing 
as those among frontier settlers, and asserts 
the military men have fully shared the 


1 


of the frontier. [le asserts that they have beet 


termining when Indians were hostile and in 


*‘ Our Indian Wards. By George W. Manypenny 


from March, 1*53, until March, 1357, and Chairmar 


Cincinnati : Robert (‘larke & Co. ! Svo, pp. 438 73 
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i Ss adv, but we read with mposure of Captain 
f the Pequ De Tocque le seems to have touched 
t tel } } i tha is between such rac sthe alter- 
i | l | i ha separation get iV means eX- 
tert { f a weaker ra Yet s none the less an imperative duty 
to expr all the wickedness of our national methods of dealing with 
poor and dey lent tribes The book befor s does not attempt to point 
out a ret J I) ! a bold ex ure f what the author 
believes to be the proved facts 
RUSSLA AND ENGLAND 
pee book attracting considerable attention in London on account 
of its authorship. O. K, is a Russian lady resident in London, 
und a mi ft fimilv of tl Kiréetls lier brother, Nicholas 
Kireeff, was | first of the Ru n volunteers killed during the Ser 
vian war, and this book veals that O. K. is a person inspired with 
the same enthusiasm hes vhich impelled her brother to a hero’s 
grave. She has been deeply d by the miseries endured by the 
Slavs in mdage to the Turk, but has also perceived that the only 
obstacle to their speedy emancipation is the hatred and suspicion of 
Russia which prevail in England To this hatred and suspicion the 
bloody Ru so- Turkish Wir Was en ely du from the same ignoble 
causes the area of emancipated lind secured by the Treaty of San Stefano 


was much curtailed by the Treaty of Ber ind unless they can be re- 


moved, every advance towards th ration of those people still g 


under Turkish tyranny must be 1 le through a sea of blood To bring 
about a better understanding, then, between Russia and England is the 
object which O. K. has set before herself, and she possesses at least on 
qualification indispensable for so dificult atask—she has acquired a truly 
remarkable mastery over the English language Mr. Froude remarks, in 
the preface with which he introduces her book to the English reader, that 

is to eX ition and workmanship no foreigner who ha tempted to 
write ij he English languag S ( to my ioWledge, shown more 
effective mmand of it. O. Wk. plays with our most complicated idioms, 
and turns and twists and points h trcasms With a skill which many an 
accompli d English authoress might despair of imitating For exam 
pl What could lx } ! I than the fol Wing retort to Mr. 
orb ‘ no” whi revails in the Russian 
“uriny 

** Englishmen, of course, who ne have any little difficulties between 
the Llorse Guards and the War Office, and who select their commander- 
in-chief not because he is a Royal Highness, but solely becau he is the 
greatest military genius in the land, cannot understand th xistence of 
such a thing as favoritism in the army.” 

But. in addition to pungel of retort, O. Wk. brings ) task 
very complete knowledge of the subject, and an eloquence born of enthu- 
siasm and dee] mvictions Whether or not she will suecced in the 
philanthroy task she has undertaken is hard to say. We think not: 
and for this reason: English Russophobia (for it is confined to England: 
neither [reland nor Scotland is subject to it) is as truly a superstition 
as was tl ief In witches. Such superstitions do n ield either to 
reason or to fact directly w i Linst them They seem to melt away. 
no one can v how, lan ng is a nation, are peculiarly liable 
these unw nics. Among Mr. Cobden’s political pamphlets there is 
one entit { | Uhre Pan vhich des¢ rib in absolute iV rround- 
less paroxy ! nio W 1 England was thrown on three successive 
occasions by the notion that the French Government was about to invade 
the country. It was in vain that sane people, like Mr. Cobden and a few 
others, prod 1 whole masses of facts to show that the French Govern- 
ment entertained no such intentio and that even if they did, they had 


no means fi irrying such ai ntion into effec All that they obtain- 
ed in requit tl for their endeavors was the dislike and distrust of their 
countrymen, nd the aces f 1 inpatrioti French 
agents.” and the like T , m ritv of ¢ nation ealled aloud 
upon the G nment of the da ! them from the imaginary 
terrors Millions of money w expended on perfectly use fortifica- 


tions; and but f the liXe ‘ ermination of the Emperor Louis Nap - 
leon nof quarrel Wi Great Britain, it is not 1h} robaie that the two 
nations 1 hit bia dint i The terror with which Englishmen 
once regarded France they have now transferred to Russia. Terror natu 
rally engenders hatred; and the strength and popularity of Lord Beacons- 

Russia and England from 187 i RAO A Protest and an Appeal. By O. K 
London : Longmans, Green & Co 
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ficld’s government have been largely due to the fact that they have stim 
lated these popular feelings to the uttermost. 

at | 
plain t 


This antipathy to her country O. K. hopes to remove, 


part, by thie publication of this book 


the 


She shows what was 
British Jingo excepted, that it was the Russian 
the Russo-Turkish 
e repeated and desperate endeavors of the Russian Government 
of 
Protocol, which, however, Lord Derby could not sumim 


men, peopl \ 


dragged a reluctant Government into war - 


relates tl 
to maintain the peace down to that wondrous device a perfect 
meaningless 
urage to sign until he 


up the c 


had taken elaborate precautions to 
ent any meaning being slipped into it surreptitiously after his signat 
There 


st 


Russias jy 


Moscow. Thy 


had been appended are, according to O. K., two 


Russia—the Russia of Petersburg and the Russia of 
former is a sophisticated Russia, the denizens of which answer to thy 
loungers in London clubs and West-End pavements. They cared littl 
or nothing what happened to their kindred groaning under Turkish 

elty and rapacity, apd they hung like a clog impeding the action of 1) 
Pet 
and carried away by the might of righteous wrath and enthusiasm w! 


pre ¢ 


2 


Government. But the Russia of St rsburg was finally overbor 


‘eeded from the Russia of Moscow 


‘Rightly.” says O. K, “to understand the genuine spontan 
the national Slavonic movement which forced our Government int 
war at a time when they were notoriously unprepared for such an 
prise, it was necessary to have resided in Rus-ia when the news of thi 
rising of the Christians in the Balkans stirred the national heart to its 
Whatever doubts might prevail outside Russia, no one, be 
ever so prejudiced, who witnessed the explosion of national and retigi 
enthusiasm which shook Russia from her to her circumference, 
could deny the reality and spontaneity of the all-prevailing sentim 
the fervor of which our officials in vain endeavored to abate. Ever 
English ambassador was impressed by the unprecedented spectac! 
torrent of enthusiasm sweeping away an entire people.” 


dept is 





centre 


O. K. then proceeds to extrac! 
despatches to Lord D rby, 
could not fail to 


witi its 


copiously from Lord Augustus Loftus’s 


describing the universal excitement 
compel the Government to adopt a policy in ha 


wh desires. It will be a lasting disgra affixed to Lord Bea- 


consfield and his colleagues that possessing as thev did proofs \ 


they could not question of the Emperor Alexander's earnest d 


ised from stad resenting his 





peace, they never ct yusly mi 


both in their own public speeches and in the columns of the minis 


journal The most signal example of these practices oceurred imi 
arranged at Sa 
Pruth, tl 

dl Derby the condit 


at the close of the 


the peace 


ssing the 


ately after the divulging of the conditions of 


Stefano Just as the Russian armies were cr 
erninent of the Emperor made known to Lo: 
peace which they intended to exact 
of Pk 


Government, 


war, On 


these conditions was again laid before the Br 


the British 


vna the nature of 


and on both oceasions 
at the moderation of the Russian demands. 
adhered conditions. None the le > ba 
Beaconsfield and his colleagues, withholding the fact that these 


tions had been known to them for seven months, and had actually 


Government eX} 
The T 


its gratification 


of San Stefano exactiy to these 


their approval, did not hesitate to raise a great ery of amaze 
their exorbitant and unexpected character. They pretended to |} 
They declare: the liberties of Eur 


placed in peril—that international law, the sacredness of treaties, 
} 


ly frightened by them 


1eaven knows what else, had all received so grievous a shock that b 


the providential existence of Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministry they 
have perished irredeemably. They callel ont the Reserves 


plaudits cf the British Jingos: they solemnly played out the ridi 


farce of bringing seven thousand Sepoys to Malta in order to strike 


into the hearts of the men who had crossed the Balkans in the d 
winter and eaptured four entire armies—and ended by wriggling f 
an untenable position by means of two secret agreements 

On all these phases of the Eastern question O. K. is extrem: - 


gent, and not a little amusing. 


‘** What amuses us,” ‘is the delusion that Russians a: 
frightened into compliance with Lord Beaconsfield’s dictates by 


1 
sne says, 


den apparition of vour Indian soldiers. Chinese rather like shat - 
monstrations of this sort, and employ pasteboard dragons and siields 
painted with horrible demons to frighten European soldiers. Why 

Lord Beaconsfield imitate the Chinese? , . Surely no serious Re 


lishman can believe that Russia will yneld to England that whic! 
believes to be unjust because Lord Beaconsfield has added to the | s 
of the Empress forty thousand Reserves and six thousand Sepoys ! 
knew before these ‘ spirited demonstrations’ that England was rich, 

we also knew the pre Ase limits of your military resources. Why do you 
forget our history ? Napoleon took Moscow, but he d:d not congue! 
Russia: nor did England with all her allies succeed in doing mor 
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Sebastopol. Vulgar insults and ridiculous threats do a great deal L Hote! L Pio W 
but not in the sense some people imagine.” By R. Vas ite a Q 
| ! ith, neither | i B t " eld nor his Co leagues eve had 3 ) | ir} se ( x < 
t intention of going to war with Russia. ‘Thev never $ d iwve inmav f \ 
oreign policy in the light of Ss pra il results either u nm othe | ae . r I 
i races in Turkey or upon the Russians Ti policy is merely Af sag ls nd 
1 il exhibition wherewith they hoped—and, as the resu s pan attraetiy ead 
\ t without a Cust »gull the simple mind I re ly f 
i oa profound belief th V md determinatior ions ! give 
tPouu yr tous fh i 
B } f  % ! wal ‘ i! ' 0 i | ! { } I ' i rit d . 
witl ections from his writings and Jectu ind extract ( pt wl 
in his private journals Kurepe and America Edited by Charles keep beg ! . \ 
\ " New \Y D \ppi & Co IS°0 Mr. Burri W ’ Vel i ' vema 
terist product of his age in two striking particulars: he was a nd . 
f de man and a philanthropis i vili, doubtless, Y viw t ‘ 
red under t ume of the Learned Blaeksmith, by whi st ir Wee A ! r ! 
me known From the time when, after a hard d study, . g t 
ted the 1 fifteen lines of Homer with on \ the aid I dictionary. fa ‘ | 
ng ont fora walk, stopped to look up at Yale Coll “with a States, who on : a t 
‘ i i adeiunt feeling.” he devot« 1 him If to the a (quisit m of tar versaries \ i R 
ruag with an industry, perseveran and singleness of 1 W hh Diary UC} l Brown 
sulted in his being able to read in an extraordinary number of them and strangers V | 
id made him in the popular mind perhaps the most prominen examp it report Is Lat aliso in the « 
elf-made student. In this way his life has been an encouragement Rogers has aimed } | I" 
und, in a certain sense, has served as an ideal, to many young men: vet the h Lis, of 
ie did not have a remarkable linguistic faculty (he says that even histaste legal dis nT indlord gives 
anguages was acquired), and his knowledge, excepting in so far as he do ne ‘ y! ‘ it = 
mself derived satisfaction from it, was of no use to him in his practi- ut} Sa fepal positt Tectly 
“bors t ina ul thie ~ } 
bie was by nature a philanthropist, and spent the last thirty vears of — elc., ¢ to do more than prov : 
his mature life in advancing those movements which have for their end ind need 1 sive lus guests the 
general welfare of the race. He was especially interested in the Stine g tile and sedi 
eace agitation, which aimed at establishing an organized system for the Rogers's little book to consicde 
settlement of international disputes by arbitration. He was instrumenta dogs in hotels, wagers, games, safes 
in ‘(ying the war feeling at the time of the Oregon controversy, in quit, and a thousand « matte 
ounding the League of Universal Brotherhood, and in convening the first lis gen | subject. 
Peace Congress at Brussels, in 1848, Indeed, the accounts in this volume A Jaw-book manage his way. 
involve the whole history of the successive Peace Congresses, at most of or Ul done, and Mr. R ~s work 
which he attended. They reveal, too, sometimes with considerable naivet¢ sides | r,ona int S1 | 
the attitude of such men as Sir Robert Peel, Henry Clay, and Lamartine iw of hotels, except so far as it has 
toward the movement, which, however, could enlist John Bright and Cob-— t same t was in the days 
den in its support. It is difficult to estimate th practical effect of this modern hotel is very different from 
agitation (the Geneva arbitration is here claimed asa result of it): but, to | modern | bot place of sh 
whatever extent public opinion may have been influenced by it, M ing pu ind is als . of 
Burritt, who lived to see the Crimean War, the Civil War, and the wars  Wlc! ) ty, tr ‘ a 
of Germany, must have recognized its little consequence in practical and lt eXistet ving 
polities. - Probably Mr. Burritt’s interest in this cause, in connection with frequentiy owned by corps s 
his Jeffersonian ideas, explains his approval of the plan to purchase the talist who, unlike the ¢ s 
Southern slaves by money derived from a sale of the public lands, and Vision over the managemn ' 
the somewhat doubtful sympathy he seems to have felt with the Northin mts. Un t . : 
the Rebellion. The only object for which he worked with su was Wiserv show v tance t 
the establishment of ocean penny-postage. He began the agitation for it on “Kt s. W . 
in 1847, and lived to see introduced ‘This was a real service to man proved t] ' 1 € eX} ! 
kind, like that of Sir Rowland Hill, and for it he deserves a grateful not n iM Lovers s c any 
wknowledgment which has agitate Ameri hy ; 
The latter portion of this volume is taken up with selections from Mr ire inclined ik t Is 
Burritt’s literary works, which numbered over thirty volumes. They are ®Y % Sin} ! t \ 
ill of transitory interest, unless the entertaining sketches of life in Eng is obliged : pers 
land, #s he saw it in a foot-tour through various parts of the country, | Sa car pass ers. Itisg 
except d. tHe had no lite ary skill. If one considers the cireun inces passengers mav Claissiiv f se OWI 
ft his life and education, it is creditable to him that he did so we but This w I Stiy of tl 
ines red on the absolute seale of exeellence, he displa pos \ Jew relore s 
gift pt asense of rhetorical effects, and no original Ma B Saratoga witho 
He had little poetical discrimination, and Whet i prey 
‘*made the heroes of the siege of Troy moi ind. fi entitled l v way mand 
ind stature than Homer could paint them,” does not speak well fo s de < <a 
classical attainments. It is fortunate that his claim to remembrance does — 
not lie in his literary performance. It is rather as a man, in sted in A -B } 
humane works and devoting his whole life to them, that meri nd s and his l ps, Cor 
wil! receive recognition. In this view he was as attractive in his pub nd ¢ re | al : 
career as he was amiable in private life. In both of these relations this tion. and he higl Asses 
volume, which is a brief, simple, and sy npathetic biography, does him David Morris, M.A. Lond. Fift 
imple justice pleton & Co. 1879 2mo, pp. 532 
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cut Without re; ‘ ' i} s they we ) ! uted pr 
perly tt \ ' m rw ts ft (1 nid a veto, they 
lenied en i » (p. 440 In speaking of th 
endal i ! s(p. 52) it , 1 ¢} | ig f PP 
u ! th rae 
Ti \ rs I} n ive bette! 
ear and f English possessions In France in tl 
velf . 118 particularly good, and makes 
e change ial } Locke r than \ her witl 
which w inter DB nva ve meet with such hybrid Eng 
lish as* Comt Champagne.” and that, too, by the side of ** D’y of 
Burgund | we abundant genealogies! tables and lists of lead- 
vy events vriters, | =, et | we miss lists of contempo- 
ry sovereig. | Irchbisie of Canterbury, prim ninisters, lord 
cl : ‘ " ] | ets no 
/ f , trond ! | Back \ Ire ili-e n thre Mxereis ara *reserva- 
tion of Vision. By Robert Brudencll Carter, FL.R.CLS., ete. With nu 
merous illustrations London and New York : Maemillan & C [S80 
Pp Vill. 205 This book is intended by the author to convey to the 
public * precepts nd injunctions which ought to be universally known 
und inde) vl rl nt vent ide) who desires to master the sub- 
ject trom tts popular id that is entirely without reference to the use of 
medicines or sturgieal truments will find a perfectly satisiactory ac- 
ount of the structure and optical properties of the eyes; the forms and 
ise of lense he def yr cl es dependent on the optical propert 
ind requiring t use Of lenses, as squinting, near-sight, far-sight, and 
istiginatism: wilt cool deal more about weak sight, color-blindness, 
ind the ea f the eye 
Those who are averse to diagrams wili perhaps skip the early chapters. 
The latter part of the book, however, contains a good many remarks and 
i tote y! Impa au overs eadabl * character, with a creat leal 
f informati which we are sure will be highly valued not only by all 
who have ! ito b revi it! ? ‘ ves, but by sur inten its of 
lucation ve men | ; ral p { ners of medicin The 
hook is » in the best nse, and presents in a popular yet accurate | 
re om ivan i We may mention, among many 
points tha i k Ww e, the recomn tlon to give near- 
sighted childr es tol orn ¢ f ] etimies one pair for all 
purposes, and sometimes one for far and one for near objects; a case of 
near-sight producing in a hard student symptoms attributed to brain- 
disease, which threatened to ruin his career, but were cured by glasses; 


a habit of ob-« 
of sight by use; unrecognized near-sight and far-sight in children; the 


idvice in regard to cultivating vation; the preservation 


choice of spec tacles; the worthlessness of green glass as a protective ; the 
ontrivances for saving 
book-holders, type-writers, frames for writing in 


choice of lamps, burners, oils, and screens; and 
visual effort in writing 


the dark, et 


Lightning Conductors: Their History, Nature, and Mode of Applica- 
tion. By Richard Anderson, F.C.S., F.G.S. (London: E. & F. M. Spon. 
1879.}—In America such a book as this would be liable to the suspicion of 
being a rather cleverly written advertisement. The hisforical part of the 
work leads up toa chapter devoted to the so-called ‘‘ system of protecting 


of an English manufacturer of lightning conductors and their 


buildings ” 
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xtures Phe oniy valuable features of this **system,” and the only im- 


portant scientific principles enunciated by the author, have been recog- 
niz id acted upon in this intiry fort ry fifty vears, 

I Athena , in n nz Mr. Anderson's “history,” refers t 
rank <periment with the kite, which demonstrated the identity of 
vhtning with electricity, and finds cause for * satisfaction in be li o 
the Old World * that **this triumph of experimental sagacity ” was anti- 


Dahi- 


riment tried by 


ites y ‘‘an experiment ? ade at the qgestion of b ffan by M. 
rd.” The faets are that I*rar klin suggests | the exp 
M. Dalibard in a letter dated July 29, 1750, to Peter Collinson of London, 
vhich Mr. Collinson communicated to the Englis!} 
Vhich contained an 


been (Myr. Anderson says at the instance of the Count de 


aecount of many interesting experiments, having 
Buffon) trans- 
ed into French and printed in Paris, attracted the attention of the 
linson, and, aceord- 
dated St. Ger- 


King who greatly applauded Messrs. Franklin and C 


ing to the letter of the Abbé Maz¢as to Dr. 


Siephen Iales, 


main, Mav 20, 1752, and printed in the * Philosophical Transactions,’ 
‘these applauses of his Maj 


D’Alibard, 


— , 
in upon the analogy of thunder 


ty having excited in Messieurs De Buffon, 


and De Lora desire of verifving the conjectures of Mr. Frank 


and electricity, they prepared themselves 


for making the experiment.” The Dalibard experiment was not made 


until May 10, 1752, nearly two years after Fi 


ined by the method which Frankli 


anklin proposed it, and was 


n presel ibn l, 


| 


Verg?. By Ul. Nettleship. In ** Classical Writers,” edited by 
Richard Crreen., (New York: D Appleton & Co, 


ship is well known for his studies in Vergil, having assisted Mr. 


John 
IS80.\—Mr. Nettle- 
Coning- 
since 


ton in preparing the third volume of his edition, and having pub- 


lished some valuable papers containing the results of his gervall-sstd 
researches, The present hanc-book gives a good account of the poet and 


his writings, with a few pages upon the general characteristics of his 


style, and the estimate formed of his poetry in his lifetime and soon 
after. Some attention is paid to the chronology of the Bucolic poems 
Their composition is assigned to 45-37 n.c., reaching over a period of 
I 5 I 


nearly seven years. But itis a question whether the few and uncertain 


historical allusions in these poems furnish sufficient ground for rejecting, 
as so many do, the statements found in Donatus and Servius, that Vergil 
ted them in 
1 order is not essentially dif- 


f the Fy In the 
chapter on the “ueid’ Mr. Nettleship aims to show that Vergil attempt- 


logues at the age of twenty-eight and compl 
the space of three years The chronole hater 
logues. 


ferent from that given by Voss in his edition of 


ficult task than any Roman poet before him had ever ven- 
vhen he based upon the 
sEneas legend, and that. “cl 


ly vay 
it powell 
' 


undertook to write a national epic 


so far from being « mere imitator, he displaye 


origin in handling his materials, and ‘* produced work that 





marks the climax of a particular kind of poetry.” While his estimate of 


the ‘ Mineid’ i 


the German and many English critics, by whom it has been so much 


s undoubtedly too high, it is more nearly just than that of 


underrated. 

Mr. Nettleship is in full sympathy with bis author, and has the faculty 
f imparting to the reader something of his own interest in his subject 
Ife writes in a clear and siinple -tyle, and treats with great fairness 
h hisown. The rs in an at 
e form just the aid needed for an intelligent reading of the poet 


opinions that do not coincide wit book off 


tractiv 


*,* Publishers will confer a favor by always marking the price of their books on th: 
wrapper. 
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Arts. 
OF DESIGN TI 
EXIIBITION.—I 


Mine 


NATIONAL ACADEMY yi 'p & 


NHE pictures at the Academy divide of themselves into iw 








work of Academicians and others in sympathy with the und that of 
he ** new men” whose numes have app iret in the Acaden } j {he past 
ir years only he line which divides the two is so distinct as to prevent 
sapparently rough classification being unreaso: ibly loose or fan- 
il, and, thou here are exceptions on either side, they are neither so 
portant nor so noticeable as usual It is this evident « trast which is 
! t satisfactory thing about tl Xhibition as a whol 
stance that the ww men” are doing ' k so diff me Tro 
intimate! . uted Ww 1th Lead nuvast » be intrins 
t in both spl ind method, attests progress and spires 
i Is OD) ieatlonus Itherwise the exh theo taken \ 
ol ndicates the rse of prog. r, 1k HOt positir trogresston 
tanvi ud almoststern disposition on the part of the principal 


x} s to preserve the identity so long maintamed, and, since the ad- 
nt of th new ..” s nsitively guarded This is the general im- 
‘eSsion that a BA ind if plan - trong as that left vy the evi- 
lences of pro >that ti ation cited Hy the exhibitio f 1877 
ind more or Jess justified sinee, eives a kind of cheek, slight it may be, 
t altogether pulpable Perh ite 1, come lect he theory and 
waeti of art in ru the Academy from its foundation have an in 
grained sturdiness that makes it idle to look to any transformation of 
n If this be true it is well to know it, and from ¢ point of view 
Is not imype tbl » feel rateful to a nging eomm which has 
irly done its » foree the fact upon publie attention. Some grati- 
tude, similarly, Li » eertain Academuiciai not at all representa- 
ive of the Academy, such as Mr. ini nd Mr. large, who have 
failed to send anything to the exhibiti lr. Martin, who sends 
niy a stue mm nature, verv avreeable ss such. but without much 
pictorial effert or ambition. Mr. Winst Hlomer’s negro chara 
er portraiture and fou mivases by Mr. Page count as noteworthy 
exceptions The former is very clever, very real, and very sympathetic 
Mr. Homer’s own turn for picturesqueness finds an excellent ally in the 
Umost aggressive picturesqueness of negro traits and aspect, and if it is 
singular that this shoulda have been so long neelected, it is fortunate that 


t should have found its first serious interpreter in him; he seems, indeed, 


have been so completely absorbed by it in his ‘* A Visit from the Old 
Mistress as to have left off when he had painted the negro figures, and 
have ndoned the * old mistress” to her ow i devices, so that she 
secms to be trying to eecount for her presence a little awkwardly Mi 
Pave’s contribtutio re an prreeable surprise; it is 1@ vears since he 
is exhibited anythin vl thy ) of his work is always regrettable. 
These are used to ** redeein ” the northwest room, which is usualy eharac- 


perform this service at an unfortunate sacritice; *° 


terl Ss, and they 





Flight into Egypt” being hung so high t it is only possible to gi 
suggestion of a grave charm, and the others being ina nstant shadow 


that is particularly unfavorable to their exaggera 
trait of Gener 


and 


1 Grant was painted immediately after the close of the war 
) 


much of the color has already proved so treacherous that it looks 





unpleasantly dark; the unifori, for example, ! 


disagreeable dull brown. But if the face and figure were ever more 
effective it must have been at one time a master-piece: it is a large and 


lignified work, such as few portraits even lay claim to being, and it is 
hardly fanciful to see in its lineaments and attitude the explanation of the 
1a portrait of Grant 


career at the climax of which it was painted; la 
at the present time would be interesting to compare with it. 


SO pr¢ nO" 
What we may call the academic part of the exhibition has, however, 
few such exceptions as these, 
line of the south wall. To the visitor entering the main room from the 


It is very adequately represented by the 


Netron. ‘3% 





l antes ai it { last tw ! M |? yl i \ 
demician The series swee} v iu I ‘ \ 
rising to its highest } hn, p i M i mind sN ICk 
picture, and sinking to its lowe m I } \ 
able performance Whe point weve i 
Mr. Brown's ‘longshoremen are fe labl Mr. J 
berry picket nd one i idly disposed t] . \ \ 
ol Mi Di \ S WOrk AS POSSESS] a } hat ij , VN . 
young lady and her surrounding \ KO ti s . 
one thu of the infinite | the sh (1 ‘ | 
ture, its careful drawing, its careful gradua ig " 
sition, the the rht and verilion xy ‘ \ 
ime ther I 1 1 Lita l it Is Nil i l 1 \ , 
ic will endeavor | liscover whiv elab t 
ski i not Vea ek ‘ l why \ V ’ 
the on t and lity on ss r {f i 
beautiful « rt Mr. Brown's canvas h in f 
which howe transi y. and ited af i 
ifis ** realist has indeed in 1 \ i 
has neo v lost a good deal of 
De? } icteristic of his w ‘ esa 
ix ti ne’; his studies in t x \ 
h fu but, unhappil pass \ ASP 
on Unie 12 Iss } rN sol \ . \ 
each he point whe: g 4 SV 
becau ev look ve 
son, or as the | hu they w ; 
it is lil ( lity of 1) < j <u t 
wi hi it ) ( vow 
it sil fiinea 
Ne } s th is s 1 Vas 
wh 1 at least = ! \ ‘ y { i 
ideal to is W! ey ! I } ‘ \ ~ \j ; 
lies t ’ 4 < isin 
pidly vi \ vil \ h ss is 
P s, thet i ss O sa ‘ id 
being a defect ) \ \ " 
merely visual d s : t V nt) 
pers tion” of nat : ) es Ilar ! 
bling, and | Ls in Mr. W I a lg 
he WwW iv, Is nm eT u } l is ! sl z- 
nalizes a new nart it is m herw ppy A new riure is 
the last thing Mr. Swain Gifford conte t, itis nd 
we are ins to wish f I \f ( t Id, 
since h s i ec or les ! \ Whit 
ly 1 Mr. Hur ! I fi { \ 
have b x fors , \ itvin Mr. J , ° 
to W it is rather ag ae yorst ft to 
be said of his pictu It. has tre,” and t iv that it is 
the stat ee t 1 i Xb SN 1 \ cen 
spea ¢ is id of re al « mation t is 1 t 
Ihe tow f Nantuck sin tl stat y the sea-shore at the left, the 
cranberry-bog dotted with figures oecunies the middle dist behind it 
the g ind rises M4 d-natur ] to form a keg ind, and overhead 
hangs a sky a trifle 1 aden than it was mea be, possihiy ‘he 
‘“*human ¢ ent” « prises ¢ st all the detai xcept the baskets, a 
chair in which Mr. Johnson’s cel i 1 mar sitting, and a sign- 
board bearing a legible warning to t passers. Both sexes and a variety 
of ag are represented; the matter in hand is apparently pretty closely 
attended to, and there is no posing for effect on the part of anybody; 
there does not seem to be much going on; cranberry-picking is evidently 
| not exciting, and you feel that though there is ‘‘no harm in it,” it is not 
| particularly picturesque. The picture is well painted—well enough 
painted, that is to say; Mr. Perry could undoubtedly point out some 
' careless and clumsy touches here and there, and would certainly find a 
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